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TEN TONS 
OF SCRAP METAL 


REMOVED 
IN LESS THAN 


TEN MINUTES 










Another innovation by H. Kasden & Sons, Inc. 


developed to meet today’s urgent need for scrap. Vou gain with AP. Contre! boousath 


it’s Faster! 
A demonstration of our A.P. Control equipment Offers Greater Economy! 
Saves Manhours! 
will give you convincing proof of what our Avoids unsightly scrap mounds! 


Stops Waste! 
Eliminates unnecessary 
scrap handling! 


facilities will mean in savings to you. 





Write for FREE FOLDER that tells INSTALLED 
the whole story! AT NO COST 
TO YOU! 
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Are You Looking 
For a Sub-Contract? 


2 1 \ tT] E ( If you are, an advertising message published 


regularly each month in CONNECTICUT 
em “ INC INDUSTRY, telling of your facilities and skills, 
should help your personal and direct mail 
efforts to secure some sub-contracts from the 
prime contractors in this state—the majority 


of whom are readers of this magazine. 


Closing date for copy is the first of each month preced- 
ing the month of issue. Write today for our low-cost 


advertising rates. 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 


928 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 
106 ANN ST* HARTFORD, CONN: 
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coottnnns®™ Don't Let Him tin 
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“eannn8* For full information about TRADEMARK repre- 


sentation in any telephone directory in any area 
Be sure he can find the dealers who handle YOUR of the state or nation — wherever your dealers 
product through having them listed under your are located — just ask your local telephone 
TRADEMARK in the YELLOW PAGES of his local business office to have a Trademark Representa- 
telephone directory. tive get in touch with you. 
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Connecticut Printers, Inc. 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
TEL. 5-3157 













2-2101 


Letterpress or Lithography—whichever is better for your job! — 


dont lat the fine weather foo! you— 


Industry Fires Must Be Kept Burning . . . While most 
every one is thinking of swimming, fishing or just basking 
in the warm sunshine, you'll find the trucks of T.A.D. 
Jones and Company still rolling with fuel for the hungry 

fires of industry. 
24 hours a day — by truck, rail or barge — the fuel you 
need, be it Bunker “C” fuel oil, bituminous or anthracite 

coal, is as handy to you as your telephone. 
From one of the largest storage plants in New Eng- 
land we serve all of Connecticut and Western 
Massachusetts. 


pes T. A.D. Jones & Company, \nc. 

and Western Massa- 

chusetts since 1925 NEW HAVEN BRIDGEPORT 
—_ UNiversity 5-6103 Tel. 3-3123 





PLANNED RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


By PAUL W. ADAMS* President, The Norden Laboratories Corporation, Milford 


N the August issue of FORTUNE in an article entitled 
“The Changing American Market” its authors predict 
that * . only five years from now, maybe sooner, 

Americans may be spending billions on products that today 
are struggling for the merest foothold in the market. And 
they could stop spending billions on products that nourish 
great industries today.” Let us all heed this warning. We 
can cite examples of products that flourished five years ago 
that are no longer in great demand. Likewise we all know 
of products that five years ago were struggling for a place 
in the market that now enjoy unusually high volume of 


trade. 


Fortunately such famous Connecticut products as clocks, 
typewriters, sewing machines, chucks, machine tools and 
the like have enjoyed a hundred years or more of good 
market. Those products were invented, but in this day of 
our rapidly moving society can Connecticut industry afford 
to wait for a few significant inventions? Can we rely on the 
chance that a new product will come to us or that we can 
acquire a product from someone unknown to us today? 
There is certainly more assurance that new products and 
improvement in existing products will result from planned 
research and development programs. The systematic ap- 
proach by the chemical industry is exemplary. Their con- 
tributions of synthetics, orlon, dacron and plastics, are the 
results of planned development. The enviable record of 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company should 
stir us all from any complacency we may now enjoy. Since 
1900 that company has expanded its line of products from 
sandpaper to more than one thousand diversified items. Its 
program was one of an investment in research and develop- 
ment which resulted last year in one hundred ninety million 
dollars of sales, ninety per cent of which was realized from 
products developed in their planned program. 


A recent survey by the Research and Development Board 
of the Department of Defense shows the extent of research 
and development of new products since the beginning of 
World War Il. About two billion dollars was spent by 
private industry for research and development of new prod- 
ucts in 1952. One billion of this was financed by the federal 
government, principally the Department of Defense and 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The RDB survey shows 
the cost of research as a per cent of sales for 1951, and lead- 
ing the field is the aircraft industry with 13%, next the 
electrical machinery industry with 6% followed by profes- 


" Prior to becoming President of The Norden Laboratories Corporation, 
and its subsidiary, Norden In trumeuts, Inc., the author of th’s mont'’s 
guest editorial was cngaged in the practice of law in Hartford, A Di 
rector of several Connecticut manufacturing corporations, Mr. Adams 
once served as Counsel for the Manufacturers Assoc. of Conn 


sional and scientific instruments with 512%. The average 
cost of research for all industries was about 2% of sales. 

Although the federal government's participation in re- 
search and development programs has been a major factor, 
nevertheless the general pressure in these fields has caused 
the collective engineering knowledge throughout the coun- 
try to advance with great mementum. Countless applications 
of the knowledge gained through military research are 
available to manufacturers who have the ingenuity to adapt 
them. 

In military research it has been estimated that in a given 
field one nation’s scientists are no more than two years 
ahead of scientists in another nation whose efforts are ap- 
plied in the same specific field. Notable is the recently dis- 
closed status of Russia’s H-Bomb with respect to our 
thermonuclear developments. This same criteria of relative 
status can be applied to competitive industry. You who 
have developed a new product have no more than two years 
lead on your competitors. What is Connecticut industry to 
claim as its products five years from now? There should be 
little doubt that for us to continue to make only the things 
that are here today in the same way that we make them 
today will cause our industry to atrophy and die. Without 
a flow of new products and new processes into the manufac- 
turing industry, particularly the metal fabricating industry, 
our plants would soon be forced to operate at submarginal 
levels. 

Planned research and development within a company 
should be based upon the following: 

1. An appreciation of the opportunities to develop new 

products. 
An understanding of the company’s products and 
processes. 

. An understanding of the company’s manufacturing 
facilities and their capacity. 

1. A continuing recognition of technological changes 
which affect the company's products and raw materials 
used. 

A continuing recognition of economic and market 
changes which may affect those products and raw 
materials. 

6. An awareness of progress of the technical develop- 
ments of competitors. 

It was not the discovery of the increment of time or the 
hourglass that provided impetus to a great Connecticut in- 
dustry. It was the clock! It may be a product which records, 
reports or displays time that will contribute to the stability 
and prosperity of Connecticut industry in the future. These 
products will come by way of planned research and devel- 
opment programs, not by chance discovery or invention. 
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THE PLANT of the Connecticut Broach & Machine Company. 


“lhe Counectieut Broach 
aud Machine Ce. 


A Small Business Locally . . . Important Nationally 


(Css in te production, as pic- 
tured in the well kept, flat filing 
cases at the plant of The Con- 
necticut Broach and Machine Company 
at New London, is a veritable history 
of the method of metal cutting with 
broaches. The files contain more than 
24,000 drawings of “Connecticut” 
broaches and broached products . 

a most complete collection, yet we 
must reluctantly admit that there’s one 
print missing . . . from this series go- 
ing back to 1920. 

No two drawings are alike . . . and 
they picture the progressive refine- 
ments of broach construction developed 
during this third of a century. 

Broaching dates back to 1911... 
with its importance as a cutting method 
being proven during World War I 
when speed and accuracy were the 


requiremens for production of many 
ordnance parts. Several New London 
men with wide experience in broach 
design and production during the war 
years foresaw a growing field for this 
method of metal cutting and joined 
forces in forming The Connecticut 
Broach and Machine Company .. . in 
the plant which they occupy today. 

These men were General Manager 
Charles S. Amadon, A. J. Phillips, 
Murray Patten, William Cary and 
Robert Cary. The latter two left the 
organization in 1937 and Mr. Amadon 
bought out the interests of Mr. Phillips 
and Mr. Patten in 1947. Edward A. 
Amadon, son of the founder, had 
joined the company in 1935. 

The business was built and founded 
upon one major idea . . . personal serv- 
ice. Charles S. Amadon spent many 
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weeks each year traveling to the in- 
dustrial centers of the country. Al- 
though most business is sent into the 
shop by manufacturers’ agents from 
all parts of the country, Mr. Amadon, 
Sr., believed nothing could take the 
place of personal contact. The major 
customers of the company were first 
secured and serviced by this policy. 

It is interesting to know that 
“Charlie” had a great interest in rail- 
roads, not alone in America, but 
throughout the world. He knew en- 
gines, track mileage, speeds, and stories 
of the early days of railroad building 
and stock control battles. His memory 
of timetables was so remarkable that 
he could tell you immediately the time 
of departure and arrival of all impor- 
tant trains on the many roads he used 
in his frequent travels to visit cus- 
tomers. 

From the start the company has 
steadfastly adhered to its original in- 
tention . . . to build the finest broaches 
that Yankee ingenuity could devise. 
Despite the fact that the company 
name included “and Machine Com- 
pany,” they have not built a broaching 
machine except for their own pilot 
runs. The reason for this is, perhaps, 
because the demand for precision 
broaches increased to such an extent 
that their business became nationwide 
. .. leaving no time to go into machine 
design and construction. Some of their 
early customers included the builders 
of the Fiat and Hispana-Suiza autos, 
Minneapolis-Moline, Fairbanks-Morse 
and later Sikorsky, Lockheed, Douglas 
and Republic airplane companies and 
hundreds of other nationally famous 
manufacturers in the United States and 
Canada. Little foreign business is done 
today, with the exception of Canada, 
a good market for quality broaches. 
About 75 of their current customers 
date back to 1920. 

For those not too familiar with 
broaching, here is a definition: Broach- 
ing is an exceptionally rapid and ac- 
curate method of shaving metal from 
the interior or exterior surfaces of 
previously machined or cast parts. The 
broach (round or flat) has a series of 
teeth which progressively increase in 
size or height from the starting end 
so that each tooth takes a light cut and 
by a succession of cuts forms a fine 
quality surface of almost any desired 
pattern or shape. The greater part of 
broaching is against interior surfaces 
. . . forming square or odd shaped holes 
from a drilled hole, or rifling a gun 
barrel, cutting teeth inside or outside 
of a ring or gear, surface recesses, 
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splines, slots, dovetails, keys, radial 
surfaces, tapered forms, etc. 

“Connecticut” has built broaches in 
many sizes from 44” to 742” diame- 
ter; from 4” long to 10 feet. A fine 
quality precision broach may cost 
$50.00 . . . or over $2,000.00, but ini- 
tial cost has little to do with the work 
performed. What counts is the num- 
ber of pieces broached per grind (be- 
fore the teeth must be sharpened) and 
the number of grinds per broach (be- 
fore the teeth are worn down). 

One of Connecticut's slogans is, 
“Better Broach it with Connecticuts” 
... and, they say... “you may safely 
interpret it both ways... We defi- 
nitely will not take second place to 
any other broach.” They add, also, 
“Our experience in designing broaches 
covers all of the 33 years since broach- 
ing became an accepted metal cutting 
process . . . the skill of our machinists 
matches Yankee ingenuity, and our 
specially heat treated steel alloy which 
we call “Durakeen” . . . all contribute 
to the qualities we claim.” 

The Connecticut Broach and Ma- 
chine Company is now owned by the 
family of the founder, Charles S$. Ama- 
don, who died in 1951. Edward A. 
Amadon is President and General 
Manager. The best year since the or- 
ganization of the company was in 
1952 . . . but all reports indicate an 
even greater volume of both sales and 
profits in 1953. 

Production of broaches for use by 


MORE THAN 3,000 customers’ broaches 
contract broaching. 


companies making materials for the 
armed services has amounted to ap- 
proximately 40% of “Connecticut's” 
business during the past ten years. . . 
and still continues. A fast growing 
department, however, is Contract 
Broaching of parts for manufacturers 
who either have no broaching ma- 
chines or require more broaching than 






Oe 


VARIED ASSORTMENT of broached parts . 








. . both interior and exterior. 
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protected and kept sharp, ready for fast 


they can handle. For this purpose 
“Connecticut” has a battery of ma- 
chines which perform a wide variety 
of precision jobs for machine tool 
manufacturers, aircraft, metal working 
companies, instrument and motor 
builders, machinery and others. One 
contract, for instance, has been in 
force for 151% years (1500 broached 
parts per day—5S days per week). An- 
other one for 25 years, and quite a 
number for the last 10 years. 
“Connecticut” now has, in its stor- 
age racks, more than 3,000 customers’ 
broaches . . . all kept sharpened and 
ready for immediate contract produc- 
tion when required. In some cases a 
customer in the Far West will contract 
for “blanks” to be cast or machined 
by a New England manufacturer, who 
then sends them to “Connecticut” to 
be broached and shipped to the West. 


The “Connecticut” plant at New 
London contains about 20,000 sq. fet. 
of production space; is well equipped 
with modern machinery; and _ staffed 
with about 50 skilled machinists and 
engineers. 

Yes, it's a “small business” as rec- 
ords show . . . but the skill of a Yankee 
machinist need not be housed in the 
Yankee Stadium. What comes out is 
what counts, and this is one of the 
local businesses that helps keep the 
big nationally known plants producing 
the things America requires. 





THE DELMONT, WOODMERE and two-car garage is a combination of two models plus stone breezeway, fireplace and special 


custom-made windows. 


Norge “Pre-Cut” Houses — A New 


Connecticut Industry 


OMETHING new and different in 
building construction arrived in 
Connecticut last May when Norge 
Cottages, Inc., of New York, took over 
the plant which formerly housed the 
Borden Milk Co. in Canaan, Connect- 
icut, to produce Norge “Pre-Cut” cot- 
tages. 

Originally introduced in this coun- 
try in 1949 by the Norge Company of 
Norway, and introduced by Macy's in 
New York in 1950, after one year's 
direct selling effort, these “log cabin” 
type one to six room houses, with or 
without garages and breezeways, are 
made of heavy 2” by 8” spruce, cedar 
or pine planks that are laid horizontally 
on top of each other to form both walls 
and interior partitions. Notched at 
each end like the logs in the early log 
cabins, the heavy planks interlock to 
form tight, nailless joints that actually 
become stronger with age. Unlike the 
logs, the upper edge of each plank has 
a wide, deep tongue that fits firmly into 
the matching groove in the bottom of 
the blank above, providing a weather- 
tight seam. 

The pre-cut house may be erected on 
a full concrete slab or block foundation, 
on concrete piers, or concrete building 
block. Starting with the heavy under 
girders fastened to the foundation, every 
wall and room partition plank, floor 
joist, floor board, door, window, roof 
purlin or beam and other items to com- 


plete the house, are numbered, with 
complete instructions for erection ac- 
companying the house “package.” To 
prove to himself how easily and quickly 
a Norge home could be constructed by 
unskilled hands, a realtor of Teaneck, 
New York, put four men to work in 


May of this year erecting the six room 
Forest Hills model (see photo of this 
model ). It took them just five days to 
get it under roof, as compared to 48 
hours erection time for four skilled 
mechanics. This model, which the New 
York realtor is offering erected on a lot 


THE NORWOOD model with living room, bedroom, kitchen and bath. 
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complete with breezeway, garage, 
plumbing, heating, foundation and elec- 
trical work for approximately $8,500, 
measures overall 24 feet by 41 feet 8 
inches, without breezeway and garage. 
The attached breezeway in this model 
measures 10 feet by 10 feet, and the 
garage 11 feet by 21 feet. Dimensions 
room, 10 feet 1 inch by 14 feet 2 inches; 
feet 8 inches by 15 feet 10 inches; bed- 
room, 10 feet 1 nch by 14 feet 2 inches; 
bedroom, 8 feet 9 inches by 10 feet 
3 inches; bedroom, 9 feet 8 inches by 
11 feet 6 inches; kitchen-dinette, 14 
feet 8 inches by 7 feet; bath, 5 feet 
3 inches by 7 feet; screened porch, 
7 feet by 11 feet 6 inches. 

The interior of the Norge Cottages 
is plain wood which may be stained, 
shellacked or painted to suit the own- 
er's taste, or they may be covered with 
any type of paneling desired, with or 





INTERIOR VIEW of living room with walls painted white. 


without additional insulation beyond 
the natural insulation of the two inch 
planks. No nails are used except for 
floors, roofing boards and ceiling tile, 
the latter being furnished only where 
specified. 

Norge cottages may be put to a 
variety of uses for summer or winter 
homes in suburban and country areas, 
for camp and conference grounds, 
tourist cabins, guest houses, portable 
workers’ cottages, workshops, storage 
shops, field offices, extra living quarters 
on estates, children’s playhouses and 
wayside stands. 


THE KINGSTON, a two bedroom house, 
being erected by members of the owner’s 
family. 































































THE FOREST HILLS model without breezeway and garage. 


The company lists a total of ten 
Norge cottages from one to six rooms, 
ranging in price from $665 for the 11 
feet by 14 feet cottage with one room 
and bath, to the six room 31 feet four 
inch by 36 feet 4 inch cottage at $4,675, 
f.o.b. the factory. Single garages are 
listed at $585 and doubles at $895, also 
f.o.b. the factory. Until the opening of 
the Canaan, Connecticut plant, the cot- 
tages were manufactured at Yonkers, 
New York, where they are still pro- 
duced. They are sold by Macy's depart- 
ment store, by distributors and by direct 
factory sales resulting from advertising 
inquiries. The Norge Company's head- 
quarters and sales offices are located at 
21 West Street, New York 6, New 
York. 

According to tests made by a well- 
known laboratory, a wall section of a 

(Continued on page 60) 








“The Power Engineer's Job— 


Promotion of Industrial Prosperi 


By H. W. MEMMOT, Industrial Sales Manager, 
The Connecticut Light and Power Company 





POWER ENGINEERS from Connecticut’s major electric utilities often meet to discuss 
problems common to the utilities and to the industrial customers they serve. 


O YOU have a manpower 
problem? A northern Connect- 
icut manufacturer of sporting 

goods, with the aid of a power engineer 
from his utility company, solved his 
manpower-production problem in a 
spectacular fashion. The problem was 
small—soldering line guides for fishing 
rods. Positioning the guide in a jig and 
soldering it took 19 seconds. To meet 
production requirements 35 people 
were engaged in the operation. On the 
recommendation of the power engineer 
from the utility company a high fre- 
quency induction heater was installed. 
The operation now requires only six 
people—ten guides can be completed in 
15 seconds. That is an increase in pro- 
duction speed of over 1100 per cent. 
And besides, 29 people were released to 
do other work. 

Manpower—from both the stand- 
points of availability and cost—is one 
of the major concerns of American in- 
dustry. Mr. D. C. Hooper, market plan- 
ning manager for the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, pointed this out 
in a recent address. He said that in 
1939 we had 8.2 million workers in 
industry, working a normal 44 hour 
week. Two weeks’ vacation was earned 
for length of service, and he roughly 





figured that another work week was lost 
in holidays. By comparison the normal 
work week is now 40 hours, three week 
vacations are getting common, and we 
are constantly finding new national 
heroes and events to be honored by holi- 
days. A comparatively large segment of 
the population is in the armed forces 
and retirements are being made at 
earlier and earlier ages. With all these 
factors working to reduce the labor 
force and the number of productive 
hours in the year, Mr. Hooper's conclu- 
sion was that productive manhours in 
industry will be no greater in 1962 
than they are today. 

Yet over a long period of years the 
physical output of industry has in- 
creased three and one-third per cent per 
year. There is no indication that people 
will be satisfied with a lowered standard 
of living, or even with a standard of 
living that stands still. Instead they will 
demand more and more goods and 
services. 

The only answer is increased produc- 
tive efficiency, most of which can be 
accomplished through further indus- 
trial electrification. 

So, if you have a manpower problem 
the chances are a power engineer may 
be able to help you because his job is 
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to help industrial management achieve 
these increases in productivity and at 
lower unit cost by promoting the use 
of modern equipment and methods, 
Throughout the State the major electric 
utilities have about fifty men engaged 
in industrial power work. Typical of 
the type of cooperation that keeps our 
industries prosperous was the recent 
collaboration between power engineers 
and the engineers from a paper mill. A 
joint study of equipment and operation 
resulted in the removal of an old steam 
powered, belt driven system. It was re- 
placed with variable speed electric mo- 
tors which resulted in increased produc- 
tion at lower unit cost. Thus, a marginal 
operation became competitive and a 
condition was eliminated which might 
eventually have led to the closing down 
of an old New England industry. 


Reducing costs and increasing pro- 
ductivity is not always accomplished by 
installing electrical machinery. The 
power engineers often recommend new 
ways of doing things with existing tools 
or the installation of non-electric equip- 
ment. But, let's not get the impression 
that the utilities hire power engineers 
for purely altruistic reasons. There is no 
mathematical sleight of hand involved 
in developing the direct relationship of 
industrial payrolls to utility income. 
The electric companies cannot pull up 
their poles and move to a new area just 
because business is poor. Instead they 
try to see to it that business remains 
prosperous. 


A great deal of work is done to im- 
prove the use of existing equipment. A 
survey of typical Connecticut industries 
shows that on the average every indus- 
trial worker has the equivalent of 73 
assistants in the form of electric powet 
to run equipment. In many instances 
this 73-manpower is not fully utilized. 
In one case the power engineer recom- 
mended that “walkie-talkie” dispatch- 
ing be used in the materials handling 
system in order to step up speed and 
production. Thus, fuller use was made 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Selling a 
Community Program 


How a community program may be sold to the community through 


the use of the “conceptual scheme” 


By THOMAS L, COTTON*, The Thomas L. Cotton Associates 


LL MEMBERS of the management 
Az: including the public re- 
lations director, have some kind 
of a process which they use for solv- 
ing problem-situations. These  situa- 
tions even in the controlled atmosphere 
of plant or office vary one from the 
other, but with years of experience 
comes greater and greater skill in 
using the process. We lay great store 
therefore by management skill within 
the corporation structure. 

The public relations practitioner, 
however, is up against a double re- 
quirement. He must use with skill a 
problem-solving process within the 
controlled atmosphere of plant or office 
and he must have another process for 
solving problems in the community 
where he has no control. 

For example, when the public rela- 
tions of his corporation are endan- 
gered by—let’s say—a problem of sew- 
age disposal for which his corporation 
is only partly responsible, the public 
relations executive is on the spot. He 
has no control over the community. 
He can’t just think up a plan and issue 
orders that it.be carried out. A selling 
job has to be done and his best tech- 
Mique is to get the community to sell 
itself. 

In other words, the public relations 
executive for American corporations 
must have a working knowledge of the 
community problem-solving process. 
The key word in the process is partici- 
pation. Much skill is required in work- 
ing with people if everybody who has 
a stake in the problem-situation is 
given a chance to take part and have 
his say. Use of a “conceptual scheme,” 
as defined here, is helpful in applying 
the problem-solving process, and get- 
ting the community to sell itself. 





° Reprinted by permission of the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America from the June issue 
of its magazine, Public Relations Journal. 


Few community problems are solved 
without action of some sort and you 
don’t get action on a broad base until 
enthusiasm is generated in a lot of 
people. The best way to generate 
enthusiasm which leads to action is to 
get as many people as possible study- 
ing the problem and planning its solu- 
tion. Any kind of manipulation or 
paternalistic planning leaves people 
cold and without enthusiasm or in no 
mood to “buy” a program. 

The public relations practitioner had 
best therefore keep firmly in mind that 
a plan for solving a community prob- 
lem must have two qualities: (1) it 
must really solve the problem, and (2) 
it must be agreeable or acceptable to 
those who are to work the plan and 
carry out the solution. 

This means that a community prac- 
titioner with some experience may work 
out a logical solution to a problem but 
it doesn’t become a real solution until 
those who have to live with the solu- 
tion are ready to accept it and pre- 
pared to put the plan into operation. 


Conceptual Scheme 


The plan worked out by the practi- 
tioner through logic is what we call a 
“conceptual scheme.” It is a very 
tentative scheme, just a beginning of 
thought on the matter and doesn’t be- 
come a plan of operation until it has 
been discussed and frequently altered 
by the people in the community who 
have a stake in the problem. If the 
people will dig up and study the per- 
tinent facts and kick them around in 
relation to the scheme, they will be- 
come emotionally involved and that’s 
the source of the dynamics for action. 

How does the practitioner use the 
“conceptual scheme” so that the peo- 
ple will get excited and involved? 

Let's say that his client is concerned 
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THOMAS L. COTTON 


THOMAS L. COTTON is proprie- 
tor of the community and public 
relations firm which bears his 
name. He is one of the founding 
members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, the pro- 
fessional society in that field, and 
currently is a field consultant 
(volunteer) of the New York 
State Citizens’ Council. PRSA 
member Cotton is Vice President 
of the New York Adult Education 
Council, and a member of the com- 
mittee which organized the Orien- 
tation Course in the Social Sciences 
at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, for PRSA’s New York 
Chapter. 


because he feels that his people should 
have more adult education and recrea- 
tion. A fuller and more adequate use 
of a new school building as a com- 
munity center would be one solution 
to this problem. 

The logic of this situation calls for 
committees to organize and promote 
activities at the community center. This 
therefore is a starting point in the prac- 
titioner’s “conceptual scheme.” There 
are certain facilities at the school such 
as a home-making center, a manual 
arts room, a music room, a gym, an 
auditorium with a good stage and so 
on. So logically his scheme calls for a 
committee in each of these areas. 


Need for Definite Assignments 


Following logical reasoning further, 
he guesses that there will be a need 
in the community meeting, where he 
is to present his “conceptual scheme,” 


for definite assignments that these com- 
mittees may carry out. Accordingly he 
writes up a few assignments calling for 
the gathering of facts. He may elab- 
orate his scheme in various other logi- 
cal ways but he had better keep it 
pretty simple and non-detailed. 

Now the night of the community 
meeting arrives and our consultant 
faces a great danger. The chief rea- 
son for having the meeting is to involve 
people emotionally, otherwise he could 
have mailed his “conceptual scheme” 
to everybody and asked for individual 
comments or reactions. He is in danger 
because emotions control our attention, 
memory and imagination. If the wrong 
emotion is aroused the effect may be 
disastrous. 


Tentative Presentation 


The practitioner therefore makes a 
very tentative presentation. He empha- 
sizes that he and his client have no real 
solution for the school center problem; 
that it requires study and discussion and 
planning to get a solution which will 
meet the needs of the community ade- 
quately. In general he lays the “con- 
ceptual scheme” on the table for objec- 
tive discussion. He will not defend or 
fight for the adoption of any plan. His 
leadership is indirect and permissive. 
He shows that he wants to be on tap to 
help the group but never on top to 
direct it. 

The best way to get the details of the 
“conceptual scheme” before a meeting 
is the question method which will usu- 
ally bring people to their feet. Ques- 
tions like: “How do you see this situa- 
tion?” “How would it work to assign a 
Music Committee the task of finding 
out in the community who wants music 
activity, what kind and on what 
nights?” “What might a Sports Com- 
mittee do?” “Could a Dramatics Com- 
mittee make a telephone survey to get 
facts about who is who in this field 
of interest?” “What kind of facts 
should a Homemaking Center Com- 
mittee go after?” “How would you 
state the assignment of such a com- 
mittee?” “Who would like to serve on 
what committee?” 


Enthusiasm Generated 


Such a procedure on the part of the 
practitioner gives the right expression, 
arouses the right emotions. People will 
quickly note that he has done some 
study and focused much thought on 
the problem. They are treated as adult 
citizens interested in community bet- 


terment. They are not being subjected 
to a lecture. Nobody is selling anybody 
anything but interesting questions are 
proposed for their mature considera- 
tion. This is not manipulation. This is 
an invitation to personal growth and 
group accomplishment. People begin to 
discuss the questions and this participa- 
tion generates enthusiasm. They begin 
to volunteer for committee service. 
They are emotionally involved and 
motivated for action. 

As the meeting adjourns, the practi- 
tioner may make a mental note that his 
“conceptual scheme” has been altered 
considerably. This should not disturb 
him in the least. He didn’t present it 
as a plan to be followed but to spark 
the thinking of the group so that they 
would make their own plan of action. 
Once they have made their own plan, 
it is likely to be a plan with the two 
necessary qualities: (1) a plan which 
will really solve the problem, and (2) 
a plan acceptable to those who must 
live with the solution. 


Training Responsibility 


The public relations practitioner has 
a training responsibility toward his cli- 
ent’s employees. He therefore insists 
on the exposure of those key employees 
who are assigned to work with him 
closely to this problem-solving process. 
They develop skill in using the process 
through participation, the only real way 
that the necessary skill can be devel- 
oped. 

He gets them to take part in com- 
munity meetings, conferences and com- 
mittee work. Take part, that is, from 
beginning to end. He teaches them to 
use this technique because no meeting 
is too small or unimportant for a “con- 
ceptual scheme.” Time is too precious 
to waste On a committee meeting, a 
conference or a community meeting 
which has no goal, no conceptual idea 
as to what might be accomplished by 
the getting together. 

The public relations cougsel teaches 
the employees of his principal to pre- 
pare for each session of a committee 
or group of any size with logical 
answers to these questions in mind: 

1. What is the perceived goal of this 

session? 

2. What “conceptual scheme” might 

help reach that goal? 

3. What resources or aids will the 

group need to reach its goal? 

4. What questions will get every- 

body emotionally involved? 

The “perceived goal” of the employ- 
ees may not be the same as the goal 
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which other citizens in the community 
have. In fact, during the session the 
goal may turn out to be quite different 
from anyone's idea at the beginning. 
Nevertheless, it is important for as 
many participants as possible to have 
a perceived goal in mind. It reduces 
the time necessary for getting down 
to brass tacks in a meeting. 

It may be a mistake in planning a 
session to prepare an agenda from 
which the group is not supposed to 
stray. In fact, a session will often be 
more productive if, after assembling, 
the goal is first agreed upon and the 
agenda then made up right at that mo- 
ment by the group itself. For this kind 
of operation it is important that pre- 
liminary thought be given to questions 
*3 and #4 as parts of the “conceptual 
scheme” for the session. 

The “conceptual scheme” is helpful 
also in setting up a long-range com- 
munity relations program. One usually 
has or can get some facts concerning 
the specific community in which the 
program is to be used. Facts like popu- 
lation, income, occupations and com- 
munity resources such as health facili- 
ties, schools, libraries and recreational 
opportunities. Logical reasoning from 
these data marks the rough outlines of 
the “conceptual scheme.” 


Listening Situations 


To fill in the “conceptual scheme” 
the practitioner must do a lot of lis- 
tening to the expectations of commu- 
nity groups and individuals in relation 
to the enterprise of the client. Listen- 
ing situations sometimes already exist 
in the community, others must be cre- 
ated. At meetings, during home inter- 
views, during bus rides; wherever 
questions can be asked you have a 
listening situation. Be sure to listen a 
lot also to the employees, supervisors 
and officials of the enterprise you are 
serving. 

Expectations reveal attitudes, emo- 
tions, feelings and these added to your 
logical facts give you a concept which, 
with the help of your client's repre- 
sentatives, you can hammer into a 
tentative program. 

This tentative program is then tested 
in the community. An a practitioner 
you go with the client or his representa- 
tive to a great variety of community 
leaders. You ask these questions: Does 
this type of program make sense to 
you? Have you any criticism or sug: 
gestions? Will you cooperate with us 
in developing this program? 

(Continued on page 60) 
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DO YOU read aloud, underline a portion of your reading or read a word 


Sales Management Club Sponsors 
Reading Course for Management 





at a time? If you have any of these common faults, then you will be inter- 
ested in noting some of the methods used in the Speed Reading course 
designed to help businessmen save time while broadening their knowledge. 


LIMITED-ENROLLMENT Introduc- 
A tion to Speeded Reading, spon- 
sored by the Sales Executives 
Club of New Haven, was attended by 
86 business men and women at Strath- 
cona Hall on May 25, 26 and 27. The 
nine-hour capsule course was conducted 
by Samuel Joslow, Director of the 
Reading Institute of Boston. The In- 
stitute’s regular instruction ranges from 
15 to 24 hours, at the conclusion of 
which enrollees increase their reading 
speed upwards of 100% and their com- 
prehension and retention as much as 
80%. 

Joslow indicated, “All of us have 
lazy eyes. We use them only one-fifth 
of their potential. Because many of us 
consider reading a chore, we are de- 
prived of some of the greatest enjoy- 
ments in life as well as the opportunity 
for advancement in business and so- 
ciety.” 

Since most readers are word-plodders, 
the first step in Speeded Reading is the 
development of keener perception. 
This is accomplished through simple 
exercises, the pattern for which is de- 
veloped by a tachistoscope. This over- 
head projector flashes symbols, words 
and numbers on a screen in split-sec- 
onds starting at 1/25th and increasing 
to 1 /100th. 


Joslow remarked “The art of reading 
is taught only through the 6th grade; 
thereafter, we read to learn.” 


He continued, “We normally read 
word by word. Speeded Reading teaches 
the ability to read phrases and thoughts 
and to recognize and retain main ideas. 
It teaches reading with a compelling 
drive for speed, within good under- 
standing, in units of thought that make 
sense and contain important ideas.” 


The second step the group learned 
was the ability to broaden their span of 
vision and to develop rhythmic fixa- 
tions over lines of text. Joslow likened 
the process to the rhythm of breathing 
and heart beats. 


A Reading Rate Accelerator or elec- 
trical pacer is sometimes used to push 
the reader into a faster rate. It has an 
opaque shutter which lowers over the 
page as one reads. 


Prescribed practice is the splitting 
(mentally, of course) of a newspaper 
column down through the center with 
an imaginary line, then developing eye 
fixations on a central point between 
that line and the left margin, then be- 
tween that line and the right margin, 
thus letting the eyes rhythmically fall 
on the important words on the left and 
right of that line. This practice, just 
during the three evening course, in- 
creased 275-word-a-minute readers to 
upwards of 400 words per minute. One 


or two who normally read at 400 to 
500 words a minute upped their speed 
to 1000. 


The reading span was augmented by 
the conscious mind reading the main 
ideas and the great potential of the sub- 
conscious mind picking up the details. 
For example 6 and 7 digit numerals 
were flashed on the screen and the eyes 
fixed on the center two or three; the 
outside numbers automatically were 
picked by the subconscious mind. 

Bob Slaughter, Sales Executives 
Club project Chairman, in introducing 
Joslow, said, “Business people who have 
to do quantities of reading to keep up 
with professional progress and be ‘in- 
formed’ on extra-curricular events, can, 
at best, only skim over their reading. 
How much more advantageous this can 
become with properly taught faster 
reading and greater comprehension.” 

One of the enrollees cited an edi- 


(Continued on page 38) 





SAMUEL JOSLOW (left), Director of the Reading Institute of Boston, operating the 
Reading Rate Accelerator for Edward J. Lush (seated), president of E. J. Lush, Inc. 
Looking on are Robert Slaughter (center) sales manager of New Haven Branch, National 
Cash Register, and Charles Bedient, secretary of New Haven Sales Executives Club. 
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State Ad Men Report on Lasser’s 


“Katuy Day tax Proposal 


THERE is general agreement among businessmen and practically every- 
body that business slumps or depression pose the greatest of all threats 
to our American economic system. However, there is wide disagreement 
about the method or methods which should be used to level off the in- 
flationary peaks and the deflationary valleys. 

Now that the United States is the leader of the free world, the responsi- 
bility for keeping our nation strong economically lies heavier upon our 
government and business leadership than ever before. To provide the 
necessary economic health to maintain our strength requires a certain 
minimum flow of goods from producers to consumers. Mr. Lasser’s 
“rainy day” tax proposal to stimulate the buying emotion when rumors 
and declining business are encouraging the “wait and see” attitude in 
consumers appears to be a long-needed and highly practical method of 
avoiding the dangerous type of slump. It deserves the serious considera- 
tion of all industrial and business management. 


HIS YEAR'S Industrial Advertis- 
ers (N.1LA.A.) Conference in 
Pittsburgh hit national head- 

lines; and the news-story is being 

brought back to the state by the nine 
executives who were delegates from 
this region. This local group repre- 
sented the Industrial Advertising and 

Marketing Council, which is the West- 

ern New England Chapter of N.I.A.A. 

The story concerns a proposal being 

put before the national administration 

and congress for legalizing company 
reserves to be used in research and ad- 
vertising. The proposal was made in 

a speech by J. K. Lasser, author of 

“Your Income Tax,” and president 

of the large accounting firm that audits 

the books for many of the country’s 
principal publishers. 

In commenting on this proposal, 
Fred J. Dunne, president of the local 
advertising group, said, “It would be 
highly desirable for companies to store 
up a reserve fund during prosperous 
years and spend this fund in the lean 
years when advertising effort is even 
more desirable.” 

Mr. Dunne is Advertising Manager 
of Heli-Coil Corp., of Danbury. Also 
attending the conference from the 
western part of the state were: Ray C. 
Bullard of The Bullard Company, 
Bridgeport; K. W. French of Scoville 
Mfg. Co., Waterbury; Frank C. Hoh- 
meister of Torrington Mfg. Co., Tor- 
rington. And from Western Massa- 
chusetts the delegate was Ray C. 
Helbig of the Greenfield Tap and Die 
Corporation. 

Mr. Lasser, in leading up to his pro- 


posal, pointed out that much of what 
we have in our economy is due to re- 
search expenditures. Private industry 
spent over $2 billion in this manner 
during 1952. Research is the reason 
“the drug industry says that 60° of 
today’s sales involve products which 
didn’t exist 10 years ago...and... 
the chemical industry finds 50% of its 
sales comes from products developed 
in the last 15 years.” 

When it comes to selling these 
products, he noted ironically that while 
“our productive capacity in units has 
increased 100% in the last decade . . . 
our sales power—in numbers of sales- 
men— is up less than 30%.” One rea- 
son for this is the seller's market; the 
other reason is more efficient distribu- 
tion (super-markets, open-shelf retail- 
ing, etc.) which places more of the 
demand-creating load on advertising. 

In view of the increased load on 
advertising, he pointed out, there is 
danger in continuing the common 
practice of “fitting advertising budgets 
to their sales curves.” When advertising 
is fixed as a percentage of sales, the 
good years see more advertising and 
the poor years less. To make matters 
worse under our present tax structure, 
you cannot set aside in a good year an 
advertising reserve, which might be 
tapped in a later, depression year to 
stimulate needed orders. 

But Mr. Lasser hopefully indicates 
the many precedents in our basic 
structure for deferring income or ex- 
penses. It would be entirely consistent 
with our federal tax structure, then, 
for a friendly administration to legis- 
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late minor changes, to permit “rainy 
day” reserves for research and adver- 
tising—"if we merely shift about the 
year of a tax deduction.” Yet all the 
benefits of this advertising-stimulant 
during a depressed year would “not 
cost the government a dime in taxes.” 
Here are the three points of Mr. Las- 
ser's plan: 

“1. Every business would be given 
the right each year to get a tax de- 
duction for, say, 5% or more of its 
sales dollars if: All of this was used 
(before the close of the business 
year) to buy a non-interest bearing 
government security maturing five 
years later. This bond would also be 
redeemable at will by the buyer. 

“2. The buyer would be taxable 
on any of the bonds redeemed each 
year—or in full, for any of the un- 
redeemed bonds held at the end of 
five years. 

“3. But the buyer could not be 
taxed in any year of redemption— 
if he could prove that the redeemed 
bonds had been invested in research 
and advertising. 

“Example: Smith Company buys 
a million of these bonds in 1953. 
That gives it a tax deduction. \n 
1956 it redeems them, and spends 
the money on a campaign to market 
a new toaster. It will have no taxed 
income in 1956. But, if it redeemed 
all the bonds in 1956 and spent only 
half in advertising or research, it 
would pay a tax on the other half 
that year. Or if it waited until 1958 
and had not redeered—it could get 
its money back. Bus it would owe a 
tax on the full sum! 

“Simple? Sure. Buc there are a lot 
of technical points to be worked out 

. Chiselers and bad business mana- 
gers . . . should not be able to deprive 
the government of its tax bite—if they 
do not set up decent safeguards.” 

Mr. Lasser continued, "Seeking this 
provision in our tax law asks for no 
special privileges it places the 
burden for . . . levelling out our peaks 
and valleys of a free economy . . . on 
private, free, independent business. It 
simply gives them the impetus—at no 
cost to the government—to maintain 


(Continued on page 60) 
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HE sharp break in the stock 

| market beginning on March 30 

has been ascribed by various 
financial writers to the prospect of a 
Korean armistice. Doubt is thrown 
upon the validity of this hypothesis by 
the fact that before the new peace over- 
tures were begun, at least one forecast- 
ing agency had predicted both the time 
and the extent of the decline. But the 
belief is widespread that a collapse of 
war orders would almost inevitably 
bring to an end the present period of 
prosperity. Is this view valid? 

To answer this question consider our 
nation’s experience in 1945. When, at 
that time, it became evident that the 
war was about over, the opinion was 
widely voiced that return to a peace- 
time economy would be a tedious proc- 
ess, which, while it was going on, would 
cause industry to linger in the doldrums. 

But did it? United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures show that 
while the total number of civilians gain- 
fully occupied, which stood at 54,400,- 
000 in July, 1945, fell off for a few 
months, it increased to 57,840,000 by 
July, 1946; and that, between the sec- 
ond quarter of 1945 and the corres- 
ponding quarter of 1946, the annual 
rate of disposable personal income rose 
from $153.0 billions to $154.8 billions. 

So, evidently, the anticipated severe 
business decline did not materialize, the 
shrinkage in the war industries being 
offset by expansions in other fields. And 
remember that, in July, 1945, there 
were 12,100,000 men in our armed 
forces, while today the number so en- 
gaged is little more than a third as great, 
hence the shifts necessary at present for 
a complete readjustment to a peacetime 
basis would be much less drastic than 
was the case in 1945. 

The belief that war and waste make 
for prosperity is so manifestly absurd 
that it seems strange that any intelli- 
gent person could embrace such a delu- 
sion for, obviously, those engaged in 
producing war materiel or in fighting 
or preparation for fighting cannot be 
turning out goods for human consump- 





7s Depression the Tuewttalle 


Price of Peace? 


By WILLFORD I. KING, Economist 


tion, and, just as obviously, a nation’s 
real prosperity depends upon its per 
capita output of such goods. Why has 
this delusion become so widespread? 
The answer is that people mistake the 
effects of the currency inflation which 
usually accompanies war for the effects 
of war itself. 

The demands of human beings are 
multifarious and unlimited, and so, as 
long as the net total of new spending 
power in the nation does not shrink, 
there is not the slightest danger that the 
total dollar demand for goods will de- 
cline. If all fear of war were to fade 
away tomorrow, and Uncle Sam ceased 
taking something like a fifth of the 
people's income to pay war costs, his 
citizens would promptly spend most of 
the released income for services and 
things they had long been anxious to 
secure. Enlarged orders would create 
boom conditions in establishments ca- 
tering to peacetime needs. The owners 
of these establishments would require 
added capital to cover expansion costs, 
and their increased earnings would at- 
tract the necessary investors. A large 
part of the new funds would be used to 
pay for additional buildings and equip- 
ment. Employees of those war plants 
which could not be converted to peace- 
time uses would find jobs with concerns 
catering to civilian needs, and, if the 
labor monopolies did not force up aver- 
age wage rates and thereby price labor 
out of the market, no large-scale unem- 
ployment would be generated, and no 
depression would occur. 

If defense orders are curtailed, and 
simultaneously a depression develops it 
cannot justly be blamed upon the move- 
ment toward peace. Instead it will ac- 
tually be due to one or both of the fol- 
lowing factors: 

1. A shrinkage in the net total of 

new spending power. 

2. The pushing up of wage rates by 
the labor monopolies to such an 
extent that labor is priced out 
of the market—thus making un- 
employment inevitable. 

But, in the latter case, the labor mon- 
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opoly spokesmen will, of course, assert 
loudly and repeatedly that it is the ad- 
vent of peace which has brought unem- 
ployment and distress; and the gullible 
will believe them. 

The nation’s total net new spending 
power consists of the algebraic sum of 
the national income and any change 
occurring in its volume of money and 
money substitutes. In the United States 
in 1952, net new spending power to- 
taled about $294.6 billions, and was 
made up of $290.5 billions of national 
income plus $4.1 billions increase in 
the aggregate of currency and demand 
deposits making up our circulating 
medium. 

The increase was due to the fact that, 
in this period of widespread optimism, 
many people mortgaged their incomes 
for months ahead. If, perchance, in the 
near future, optimism should change to 
pessimism, people would become more 
careful about going into debt, sellers 
would be more reluctant to extend 
creclit, and lenders would make more 
vigorous efforts to collect amounts due 
them. Under such circumstances, the 
nation’s total of circulating medium, 
instead of rising $4.1 billions in a year 
might shrink as much or more in a like 
period, and total annual net new spend- 
ing power might fall $10 billions or 
more below the 1952 level. This would 
curtail buying, and, if the unions at the 
same time pushed up wage rates, would 
put a still larger crimp in employment. 
If this occurred, credit contraction, 
coupled with advancing wage costs, 
would have generated a recession. But 
most of our pseudo-economists would 
ascribe the trouble to the decline in 
spending by the Federal Government! 

George E. Cruikshank, a staff re- 
porter for The Wall Street Journal, 
states in the March 30 issue of that paper 
that, among G.O.P. planners, “there's 
general agreement on one point: The 
Government should not be pressured 
into hasty action at the first sign of a 
business set-back .. . Any major pump- 
priming devices—such as Federal pub- 

(Continued on page 38) 


bw to get more out of meetings 


Here are two ways modern sound- 
writing will help make your business 
conferences short, to-the-point, and 
productive. 

First comes the “meeting of minds” 
before the meeting. Through your 
Gray Audograph you speak with each 
participant in advance — stating the 
problem, a in the background, 
and listing the data needed. Each man 
comes to the meeting prepared with 
well-considered ideas. With these pre- 


aUSOOTAPH 


The world’s most versatile dictation instrument 


AUDOGRAPH®* sales and service in 180 U. S. cities. See your Classified Telephone 
Directory under “‘Dictating Machines." Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: 
Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 countries. Audograph is 
made by the Gray Manufacturing Company — established 1891 — originators of the 
*TRADE MARK REG. U S. PAT. OFF. 


Telephone Pay Station. 


sented, the meeting can proceed to its 
real purpose — to produce agreement 
on a final decision. 

Secondly, Audograph makes an 
accurate, inexpensive recording of the 
meeting itself, on 20-, 30- or 60-min- 
ute plastic discs. You have a perma- 
nent record of understandings, 
decisions and assigned responsibili- 
ties, to insure proper follow-up by all 
concerned. The result is an organized 
conference that produces results. 


ADDRESS 


But conference recording is only 
one example of Audograph’s com- 
plete versatility. You'll use it in the 
office, at home, on trips . . . to record 
dictation, telephone calls, interviews 
... and above all to talk your paper- 
work away throughout the day. 

A demonstration will convince you 
that the low-cost, easy-to-use Audo- 
graph is a mecessary tool for today’s 
executive workload. 


Send coupon for the 
new “How To” booklet! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Please send me your illustrated Booklet I-9 “How 
to Talk Yourself out of Time-Taking Work.” 





NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


CORRECTION—The High Standard 
Manufacturing, Hamden, now em- 
ploys 950 persons instead of 95 per- 
sons, as mentioned on page 36 of the 
July issue of CONNECTICUT IN- 
DUSTRY. 

x~** 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of 
R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Company, 
Wallingford has announced the resig- 
nation of William Wells Rich, presi- 
dent of the company since June, 1940. 
Pending election of his successor, Don- 
ald W. Leach, chairman of the board 
and vice president, will assume the 
duties of president. 

Mr. Rich joined the Wallace Com- 
pany in 1939 as assistant to the late 
Charles D. Morris, and was elected 
president shortly after Mr. Morris’ 
death. 

Mr. Rich, who lives in North Haven, 
has been active in many civic affairs, 
particularly in Y.M.C.A. work, having 
headed their first drive for funds in 
1946 and their building fund drive in 
1951. 

x kk 


CARLETON B. BECKWITH, ad- 
vertising manager for the New De- 
parture Division of General Motors 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COMP AN Y 


CARLETON B. BECKWITH 


Corporation since 1930, retired re- 
cently, thus concluding an illustrious 
career in the field of industrial adver- 
tising. 

With the Bristol division since 1911, 
Mr. Beckwith served as assistant ad- 
vertising manager from 1913 until his 
appointment as manager. 

Widely known in national industrial 
advertising circles, Mr. Beckwith has 
supervised the preparation of many 


The Cover 


THIS Month’s Cover photo is a view of 
the aeration pool below the Barkhamsted 
Reservoir. 

Photo by Bo and Joan Steffanson. 


advertising campaigns associated with 
New Departure products, ball bearings 
and bicycle coaster brakes, have been 
cited as outstanding or best in the 
industry by the Direct Mail Associa- 
tion of America and the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association. 

Mr. Beckwith is affiliated with many 
organizations comprised of advertising 
executives, including Charter Oak Ad 
Club, Hartford Advertising Club, Ad- 
vertising and Merchandising Council, 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation and the National Direct Mail 
Ac'vertisers Association. 


xk * 


THE LYBRAND AWARD certifi- 
cate of merit of the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants has been 
awarded to Stanley Z. Bronner, as- 
sistant vice president and assistant 
controller of Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany. The award was made for Mr. 
Bronner’s outstanding contribution to 
the literature of industrial accounting 
during the 1942-53 year. 


PAPER SINCE 18SO0 -FOLDING BOXES SINCE i895 


ROBERTSON: PAPER: BOX 


ree ORF CO: RATS D 


MONTVILLE: CONNECTICUT 


NE€w YORK: 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE —= BOSTON - PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
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Plans 
Promotions 


RICHARD S. 
Z WINSHIP Z 


NEWTOWN, 


* 
Sales and 


CONN. 


Consutllant 


STEEL CASTINGS 


From an ounce to 


1000 Ibs. each. 


Try us for fast 
delivery when your 


needs are urgent. 


THE 
NUTMEG CRUCIBLE STEEL 


COMPANY 


BRANFORD CONNECTICUT 


ONNECTICUT 


The national accounting award was 
made to Mr. Bronner for an article 
entitled “Cost Control as an Aid to 
Management.” Formal presentation 
took place during the 34th annual in- 
ternational cost conference held in Los 
Angeles recently by the national as- 
sociation. 


xk 


FREDERICK F. HOLLOWBUSH, 
who started at the Seamless Rubber 
Company, New Haven, as a molder of 
water bottles, recently celebrated his 
30th anniversary with the company, 
and his fourth year as comptroller. 

He was one of seven Seamless em- 
ployees observing service anniversaries. 
Their total length of service amounts 
to 115 years. 

The company makes hospital goods, 
athletic equipment, industrial tape and 
rubber specialties. 


x* * 


PURCHASE of the controlling inter- 
est of the Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 
Corporation, Stamford, by the Univer- 
sal American Corporation, has been 
announced. Francis S. Levien of Stam- 
ford, president of Universal American 
Corporation, which is located in New 
York, announced that the purchase was 
made from the Hoffmann Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ltd. of Chelmsford, England. 

William L. Hubbard, president of 
Norma-Hoffmann, will continue to 
head the operation of the Stamford 
firm. The company is engaged in the 
manufacture, sale and distribution of 
bearings, including precision ball bear- 
ings, cylindrical roller bearings and 
thrust bearings, and of certain related 
products such as lubricating grease 
and cup mountings for bearings. 


7 = 


PLANS for a half-million dollar ex- 
pansion and modernization program of 
The Torrington Manufacturing Com- 
pany have been revealed by S. W. 
Farnsworth, chairman of the board of 
that company. 

According to Mr. Farnsworth, the 
program will create “a modern, one- 
floor manufacturing facility unbeatable 
in its ability to manufacture fan blades 
and blower wheels.” 

The addition, which will be occupied 
by the Air Impeller Division of the 
company, will be a brick and steel 
building that will add 40,000 square 
feet of manufacturing space to the 
southern end of the present buildings. 
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WHAT CONNECTICUT MAKES 


maxes CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of 


DRY PRESS 
(STANDARD ITEMS) 


FIRE BRICK 


SPECIAL SHAPES 
(MUD PRESS) 


IN ANY SHAPE 
OR QUALITY DESIRED 


» 


THE HOWARD COMPANY 


250 Boulevard, New Haven, Conn. 
SPruce 7-4447 


CHASE e 


The Nalions Headguarders 
gt BRASS & 
COPPER 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 
WATERBURY 20 CONNECTICUT 


tu 


FACIORIES oe eek ete! 


S-E-MUCHEMORE ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


P.O. Box 1166 
Stamford, Connecticut 


INDUSTRIAL—STRUCTURAL 
MECHANICAL—ELECTRICAL 
AIR-CONDITIONING 


INVESTIGATIONS—REPORTS 
DESIGN & CONSULTATION 
ON INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Serving Industry for 25 years 





irectors of 


The Board of D 


WILSON, HAIGHT & WELCH nc. 


nointment of 
the appor” 
to announce 


Melvin G. Grover 


Y 


Mr. Grover, formerly Advertising Director of 
Fawcett Publications Inc., has earned a wide 
reputation in the field of advertising and creative 
selling. His skill and experience will be 

available to the clients of our two offices. 


The agency name has been changed to 


Wilson, Haight, Welch, & Grover 


INCORPORATED 
10 ALLYN STREET, HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 
220 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 





How IBM reduced cost 
of fitting castings by using SPONGEX cellular rubber 


To get a perfect fit between the base casting and the apron on this card sorter, 
could be an expensive machining and fitting job. Instead IBM used an inexpensive 
strip from Spongex sheet stock to economically and successfully compensate for 
the surface variations of these metal parts. 


Many production problems can be solved just as easily with an inexpensive form 
of Spongex. Gasketing, vibration damping, sealing, shock absorption ... are only a 
few of the hundreds of applications of Spongex sheet stock. 


You might cut your own needs from Spongex sheets and rolls. Or we’ll die-cut 
to you. specifications. If you want flame resistance, oil resistance, low temperature 
performance or high . . . there’s a Spongex sheet stock compounded for the job. 


® ° . . " 
» Cellular for cushioning, insulating, shock absorption, 
sound and vibration damping, gasketing, 
Rubber sealing, weatherstripping and dust proofing. 


THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 646 Derby Place, Shelton, Conn. 





WALTER U. REISINGER, vice 
president and director of finance of 
Remington Arms Company, Bridge- 
port, has been elected president of 
Rem-Cru Titanium, Inc., producer of 
titanium, and jointly owned by Rem- 
ington Arms Co., Inc., and Crucible 
Steel Company of America. 

Charles K. Davis, president and gen- 
eral manager of Remington Arms, re- 
signed as chairman of the board of 
directors of Rem-Cru, and was elected 
honorary chairman of the board. W. 
H. Colvin, president of Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, and formerly president 
of Rem-Cru, has been elected chairman 
of the board. 


x kk 


THE CARLIN COMPANY of 
Wethersfield, manufacturers of U. S. 
Oil Burners, have announced the addi- 
tion to their extensive line of resi- 
dential and commercial oil burners of 


their new flange mounted Model 400 
AF, especially designed to keep pulsa- 
tion at a minimum. 

According to the manufacturer, this 
is no ordinary flange mounted unit, but 
an oil burner that represents the re- 
sults of painstaking research and field 
tests to determine the most efficient 
and saleable unit for today’s market. 
The model is said to incorporate all 
the advanced engineering features for 
which U. S. Oil Burners are noted, and 
is also available in the 400A pedestal 
mounted with 4” adjustment for 
standard type of installation. 


x wk * 


MORE THAN 2,000 business execu- 
tives from all parts of the country are 
expected to participate in the 20-week 
fall program of management seminars 
sponsored by the American Manage- 
ment Association. 

The seminars, which got underway 


You KNOw— 
IF YOU LOST 
SOME FAT, AND 
4 GAINED SOAE, 


NOT AS FUNNY AS THEY LOOK! 
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Blowers 


COLONIAL 


Industrial Ventilating and 
Dust Collecting Equipment 


Fans Unit 


and iy, Dust 


Collectors 


We specialize in the design, 
manufacture and installation 
of complete dust collecting, 
ventilating, fume removal 
and conveying systems for 
industry. 


Our engineering staff 
is at your service. 


Write or Phone 


THE 
COLONIAL BLOWER CO. 


54 Lewis St. 
Plainville, Conn. 
Phone Sherwood 7-2753 





for heating, cooling and 
ventilating equipment 


springs used by industry 


AUXILIARY MILL 


EQUIPMENT 
for processing ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals 


DGS ee wet 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TORRINGTON * CONNECTICUT 


FOR SALES PROMOTION 
AND ADVERTISING 

Art LETTERING 

RETOUCHING 


CATALOG AND BOOKLET DESIGN 


Photography 


PHOTOS FOR ADVERTISING 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Printing Plates 


LINE * BENDAY * COLOR 
HALFTONE * FOUR COLOR PROCESS 
& 

PHONE 2-0193 


THE GRAPHIC 
ARTS CoO. 


172 HIGH STREET 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


SERVING CONNECTICUT 
INDUSTRIES SINCE 1904 


ILLUSTRATING * LAYOUT 
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INITIAL DELIVERY to New York City Transit Authority of 300,000 subway and bus 
tokens is made by Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury. This constitutes the first 
shipment of a 7,000,000 unit crder. Watching transfer of shipping cases from an 
armored truck are (at right of truck) Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Casey, chairman of the 
authority; Sidney H. Bingham, general manager of the authority; and F. Stillman Hyde, 


forging and token sales manager for Scovill. 


on August 10, will run through Janu 
ary 27, 1954. 130 educational seminars 
dealing with 86 specific management 
problems will be held at A.M.A.’s 
Management Center in New York, at 
the Palmer House in Chicago, and at 
the Hotel Statler in Detroit. 

Two types of seminar are scheduled: 
Workshop seminars, discussion groups 
for exchange of information and ex- 
perience; and orientation seminars, 
for instruction, practice, or review in 
a particular management subject. Ori- 
entation seminars are designed for two 
types of participants, the experienced 
executive who wants a sound basic 
refresher in the subject plus a picture 
of the latest developments, and the 
less experienced executive who wants 
a solid foundation for his further de- 
velopment. 

Workshop seminars are intensive 
small-group discussions of management 
problems. Each is composed of not 
more than 15 executives, meeting for 
three full days under the guidance of 
one or more discussion leaders to ex- 
plore a single area of management 
thought and practice. Since workshop 
seminars are designed primarily for 
interchange of knowledge and experi- 
ence on the part of the participants, 
they are intended for experienced ex- 
ecutives. 

Additional information and copies of 
the seminar announcement may be ob- 
tained by writing Seminar Registrar, 
American Management Association, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36. 
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A FORMULA giving doctors an equi- 
table basis on which to determine fees 
for different operations has been de- 
veloped by Dr. William H. Horton, 
of Windsor. 

Dr. Horton, general manager of 
Connecticut Medical Service, Inc., has 
attracted national attention in his effort 
to improve what he terms “the area of 
least satisfaction between the physician 
and his patient—the medical fee.” 

With the assistance of nearly 750 
Connecticut physicians and surgeons, 
who participated in a survey, Dr. 
Horton developed what he considers 
an objective method of establishing 
reasonable and proper surgical fees for 
each community. His formula weighs 
the relative values of each surgical 
procedure with a view toward the de- 
velopment of a Professional Services 
Index by the medical profession. 


x kk 


STOCKHOLDERS of Silex Company, 
Hartford, have approved the acquisi- 
tion of the Chicago Electric Manufac- 
turing Company. 

The Chicago firm manufactures and 
sells specialty electric housewares and 
electric fans for home use. It is also a 
prime contractor on defense work, 
which accounts for 25 per cent of its 
present facilities. 
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DURING WORLD WAR II thou- 
sands of business firms combined pa- 
triotism with good employee relations 
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by sending gifts to former employees 
in service. When the war ended, Gray 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford, 
for one, kept its wartime gift program 
going, sending packages regularly to 
those who stayed in the service after 
demobilization. 

For the past three years, during the 
Korean War, a carefully chosen gift 
has been mailed four times a year. 

Walter E. Ditmars, president of the 
62-year old company, described the 
program this way: “During World 
War II we had 120 men and women 
in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
Air Force. We were proud of them and 
wanted them to know it. We sent them 
copies of our house organ, wrote them 
letters, and tried in every way we 
knew to tell them we hoped they would 
come back to us. They did come back, 
more than 80 per cent of them, which, 
I am told, is a very good record.” 
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THE LUX CLOCK MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY has confirmed 
reports that it is planning to open a 
branch factory in the South. The short- 
age of labor in the Waterbury area 
and the fact that the chief market for 
spring driven alarm clocks is in the 
South are reasons for the move, accord- 
ing to William T. Cahill, secretary of 
the company. 

Shifting its spring driven alarm clock 
production South will allow Lux to 
expand its industrial timer and auto- 
mobile clock operations in Waterbury, 
and will not affect the company’s 1,300 
employees at that plant. 


x * 


TWO NEW DEVELOPMENTS in 
oil heating have been unveiled by the 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corporation, 
Hartford. They are the “Cornation” 
burner made by the company and a 
new “solar glow flame filter,” which 
is being applied to the domestic heat- 
ing field for the first time. 

The solar flow flame filter is de- 
scribed by President Rallston M. Sher- 
man as a revolutionary heating chamber 
that completely contains the fire within 
the filter, thus allowing the process of 
combustion to be completed before 
the hydrocarbons can escape from the 
filter. 

The new “Cornation” burner fea- 
tures a functional panel design provid- 
ing a compact unit in half the space 
with 10 times the flexibility, because 
it can be custom-fitted to the exact 
needs of any installation. 





A REVOLUTIONARY new line of 
slitting saws has been announced by 
the Nelco Tool Company, Manchester. 
According to the maker the saws fea- 
ture heavily reinforced bodies to end 
shearing during stresses and to prevent 
shattering at high operating speeds. 
The tough and strong alloy steel bodies 
are built out to the width of the teeth 
to minimize vibrations. 
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75 Pearl Street 





the Profit-Sharing Plan. 
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... learn the advantages 
of our PROFIT-SHARING PLAN 


A Profit-Sharing Plan with retirement benefits 
differs from the usual type of pension plan, in that a 
company does not have a fixed financial commitment 
to meet each year. Such an arrangement provides 
greater flexibility because the earnings picture may 


The Connecticut Mutual, one of the pioneer com- 
panies in the field of pension and profit-sharing 
trust plans, is offering a book, ‘‘A Profit-Sharing 
and Retirement Plan,’’ which describes how a 
Profit-Sharing Plan operates. The advantages of 
such a plan to a company and to its employees are 
outlined and several actual cases are illustrated. 

Whether your company already has a pension or 
profit-sharing plan, or whether you have been giving 
consideration to the adoption of such a plan, we 
believe you will find this book of interest. Return 
the C6upon for your copy. There is, of course, no 


She Connectioul Wlutual 


RALPH H. LOVE AGENCY 


Please send me a copy of your free booklet describing 





These new Nelco slitting saws are 
said to retain the unique Nelco design 
feature of overhanging carbide tips 
which eliminates the costly practice 
of grinding both steel and carbide in 
resharpening. 
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THE VOCALINE COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, INC., manufacturers of 





























Hartford, Conn. 
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CONNECTICUT BRAKES 


BENCH MODEL 
3 FOOT—18 GAGE 


This Combination Bench Brake is particu- 


larly popular for experimental and develop- 


ment work, schools, and short to medium 
production runs. It may be purchased as a 
plain brake (shown), and fingers added 
later if desired. 


COMBINATION 
BRAKE 
SERIES 


FLOOR MODEL 
3 AND 4 FOOT—16 GAGE 


Floor model Combination Brakes have folding legs for 
easy transportation. They have greater capacity than 
the Bench Model. Write for catalogue of Connecticut 


Brakes, describing in detail their many outstanding FOLDING 
features. LEGS 


W. WHITNEY STUECK, INC. 


FERRY STREET, OLD SAYBROOK, CONN. 


e CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ADVERTISING AND 
PRINTING FOR SALES PROMOTION e DEALER AND 
DISTRIBUTOR MERCHANDISING PROGRAMS e ILLUS- 
TRATING, LAYOUT, COPYWRITING e SALES AND 
ADVERTISING COUN- 

SEL e DIRECT MAIL 

ADVERTISING. 
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the Vocatron intercom, has announced 
the appointment of Edward F. Nash 
as supervisor of quality control for the 
enlarged test and inspection depart- 
ment of the company’s Bristol Motor 
Division. 

Mr. Nash was formerly associated 
with the Norden Instrument Company, 
where he was assistant foreman for 
final inspection. 


x kk 


PLANS for the erection of a new addi- 
tion to the plant of the Armstrong 
Rubber Company, West Haven, have 
just been disclosed by James A. Walsh, 
Jr., factory manager. 

The new structure will be four 
stories in height and will be of red 
brick construction to blend with the 
firm's other factory buildings. 


xk * 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the retire- 
ment of Carl L. Seeber after 38 years 
of service with Wallace Barnes Com- 
pany and The Associated Spring Cor- 
poration, Bristol, has been made by 
Fuller F. Barnes, chairman of the 
board. 

For the past 15 years Mr. Seeber 
has served as assistant treasurer of the 
corporation. Previously he had ad- 
vanced through the positions of as- 
sistant to the chief accountant, then 
cost accountant and assistant comp- 
troller. He also served as assistant treas- 
urer and director of the Wallace Barnes 
Company. 

xk kk 


STANTON A. FOLEY has recently 
been made the head of one of seven 
sales divisions of the North & Judd 
Manufacturing Company of New 
Britain. 

His territory includes Pennsylvania, 
New York, Vermont and eastern Can- 
ada, as well as the local area adjacent 
to New Britain. Mr. Foley has been 
with the company since 1924. 


x kk 


VICE PRESIDENTS Charles M. 
Pond and Hubert D. Tanner have re- 
tired from active service with the 
Pratt & Whitney Division of the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company, West Hart- 
ford, according to an announcement 
by Frederick U. Conard, president and 
general manager. 

As a result of these two retirements, 
a number of other organizational 
changes were also made. 

Vice President Richard W. Banfield 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Pond as manager of the Small Tool 
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and Gage division. Edward N. Clark 
becomes superintendent of the small 
tool division; Harold G. Lucas becomes 
superintendent of the gage division 
and William R. Back becomes super- 
intendent of aircraft parts manufac- 
ture—all reporting to Irwin F. Holland, 
general superintendent of small tool 
and gage. 

Mr. Pond is one of the country’s 
outstanding experts on cutting tools 
and gages and had served as chairman 
of the Committee on Standardization 
of Taps and Reamers for the Ameri- 
can Standards Association. 

He received a degree of mechanical 
engineering from Columbia in 1903, 
joining Pratt & Whitney immediately 
after his graduation. In 1906 he was 
transferred to the New York City sales 
department and three years later opened 
the first sales office in Cleveland. He 
was appointed sales manager of the 
small tools department in 1914, and in 
1924 became manager of the small 
tools department. He was elected vice 
president and a director of Niles-Be- 
ment-Pond in 1939. 

Mr. Tanner first joined Pratt & 
Whitney in 1920 as a machine de- 
signer specializing in the development 
of gear grinding machines and thread 
milling machines. He was appointed 
manager of the machinery department 
in 1935. In 1939 he was elected vice 
president and director of Niles-Be- 
ment-Pond. 

Educated at Brown University and 
the Rhode Island School of Design, 


“HERE’S THE BALL, COACH—now you carry it.” Raymond W. “Ducky” Pond, at left, 
receives a Seamless Rubber Company rubber-covered football from Edward J. Casey, 


Mr. Tanner was associated with Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co. in Providence. He 
is a member of the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association, the Ameri- 
can Society of Tool Engineers and the 
Army Ordinance Association. 
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RAYMOND W. POND, head coach 
of football at Yale University during its 
golden era of Clint Frank and Larry 
Kelley, and more recently coach at 
Bates College in Maine, has been named 
Educational Sales Representative of the 
Seamless Rubber Company, New Ha- 
ven. te 

In his announcement of the appoint- 
ment, J. Thomas Gibbons, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager, stated that Mr. 
Pond’s appointment “is recognition of 
the importance we attach to our athletic 
goods including such widely accepted 
items as rubber-covered footballs, bas- 
ketballs, and volleyballs, as well as ath- 
letic tape and baseball home and pitch- 
ers plates.” 

In his new post Mr. Pond will repre- 
sent Seamless at schools and colleges in 
New England and elsewhere, and will 
act as a technical adviser in the develop- 
ment of the company’s athletic products. 


x * *& 


S. R. NAYSMITH has resigned his 
position as vice president in charge of 
engineering of the illuminating divi- 
sion of the Miller Company, Meriden. 






































Athletic Goods Sales Division Manager of the New Haven Company. 
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Specializes in 


e EQUIPMENT MOVING 


e STEEL ERECTION 


e CRANE RENTAL 


e HAULING & RIGGING 


A great variety of equipment, well- 
trained personnel, and highly 
developed methods assure your 
complete satisfaction. Call today — 


ROGER SHERMAN 
TRANSFER COMPANY 
469 Connecticut Blvd 


E. Hartford, Conn 





For Every Cleaning and 
Polishing Job in Industry 
Washed and Sterilized 
in Our Own Laundry 
Wiping Towel 
Rental Service 






Cheese Cloths 
New and Washed 


* 


TEL. NEW HAVEN LOcust 2-9929 























MEMBER 
MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION OF 
CONNECTICUT, INC. 


FEDERAL TEXTILE 
CORPORATION 


EAST AND WATER STREETS 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 








Designers and Manufacturers 


of Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures and 


Gages 
Jig Boring and Jig Grinding 
Precision Form Grinding 
Planing, Boring, Turning 
Cincinnati, Lucas and Bullard 
Machines 


We build Special Machinery 
and Parts 
Welded Fabrications 
We will do your Stampings and 
Spot Welding 

Progressive — Swedging 
Broaching — Drawing 
Short Runs — Long Runs 


THE 


SWAN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 
30 Bartholomew Avenue 
HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 


Tuomas W. Hatt Company 
INCORPORATED 
Stamford, Connecticut 


<> 


Printing, Newspaper 
& Lithographing Machinery 
Paper Converting Equipment 
Job Presses, Galleys & 
Cabinets 
Proof Presses, Balers, Cutters 
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PLANT DESIGNS 
FOR 


ECONOMICAL 
OPERATION 


Mr. Naysmith has been associated 
with the company for 28 years. He was 
elected to the post of vice president 


in 1942. 
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WALTER H. NORTON vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Foot- 
wear and General Products Division, 
U. S. Rubber Company, Naugatuck, 
was honored at a luncheon recently by 
more than 40 friends and business as- 
sociates on the occasion of his retire- 
ment. Mr. Norton has completed 42 
years of continuous service with the 
company. 

In 1911 he started as a stock clerk in 
druggist supplies with a subsidiary of 
the U. S. Rubber Company in Boston. 
He came to Naugatuck in 1915 as a 
member of the cost department, and in 
1916 went to Williamsport as assistant 
superintendent of the U. S. Rubber 
plant there. Other promotions followed 
and in 1928 Mr. Norton was made 
manager of the Naugatuck Footwear 
Plant. 

In 1941 he became production man- 
ager of all U. S. Footwear Plants. Two 
years later he was named assistant gen- 
eral manager and, in 1950, became 
vice president and general manager 
of the Footwear and General Products 
Division. 

Chester J. Noonan of Stamford suc- 
ceeds Mr. Norton as vice president and 
general manager of the Footwear and 
General Products Division. 


xk 


THREE NEW OFFICERS and two 
new members of the board of directors 
of Casco Products Corporation, Bridge- 
port, have recently been elected, ac- 
cording to an announcement by L. E. 
Fenn, executive vice president. 

The new officers are: Lloyd F. Tay- 
lor, formerly director of industrial re- 
lations, assistant secretary; Wallace R. 
Powell, formerly sales manager of 
automobile sales and assistant secre- 
tary, assistant vice president; and Harry 
B. Davis, formerly sales manager of 
home appliance section, assistant vice 
president. 

The new board members are Thomas 
E. Jervis, controller, and Lloyd F. Tay- 
lor, assistant secretary. 


xk * 


ANDREW GAGARIN, president of 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co., 
Torrington, has reported to stockhold- 
ers that the firm's three plants exceeded 
all production records during the first 
quarter of 1953 and shipped goods val- 
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ued at $3,188,460, nearly double 1952's 
first quarter sales of $1,687,999. 

Mr. Gagarin said that first quarter net 
profit for the Torrington firm—world’s 
largest maker of fan blades, blower 
wheels and spring coiling machines— 
was $160,606 for the quarter ended 
last March 31, compared with $89,025 
a year ago. 


x * 


A HANDY  slide-chart calculator, 
which enables manufacturers of assem- 
blies to select the right fastener for each 
job quickly and easily, has been made 
available by The Milford Rivet & Ma- 
chine Co., Milford. 

The Fastener Selector is 8142” wide 
by 514” high, lithographed in red and 
blue on white smooth finished heavy 
cardboard, riveted together. Tabulated 
information is given for extruded and 
drilled tubular rivets, bifurcated (split) 
rivets and cutlery rivets. 


xk * 


MANUFACTURING operations in 
the new Corbin Wood Products Divi- 
sion of The American Hardware Corpo- 
ration in Hornell, New York, got un- 
der way recently according to an an- 
nouncement by E. J. Parker, president. 
The plant manager at the Hornell oper- 
ation will be James L. O'Toole. 

The Wood Products Division special- 
izes in the fabrication of sorting tables, 
sorting racks, lock boxes, cabinets, and 
other items of mail handling equip- 
ment. Founded in 1888, the Wood 
Products Division has been located un- 
til this move at the main plant in New 
Britain. 

xk * 


ROSS T. PHIPPS has been appointed 
purchasing agent of Underwood Cor- 
poration’s three Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut plants, according to an announce- 
ment by Works Manager C. A. Dun- 
dore. 

Formerly purchasing agent and traf- 
fic manager for the Bullard Company, 
Bridgeport, Mr. Phipps previously was 
a buyer in the automotive industry in 
Detroit. He joined Underwood two 
years ago as buyer of controlled mate- 
rials, and has been in charge of steel 
purchasing prior to his present assign- 
ment. 
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PLANS HAVE BEEN DISCLOSED 
for the construction of a $90,000 addi- 
tion to the Whitney-Blake Company in 
Hamden. 

In 1948 the company built an office 
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and laboratory building; in 1950 a 
warehouse; in 1951 a plant addition 
with a freight dock, and last year a 
similar addition. The newest building 
will be one story, 240 feet long, and 
will replace several wooden storage 
sheds as part of the company’s pro- 
gram for full modernization and fire- 
proof construction. 
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A NEW RETIREMENT PLAN for 
employees of Perkin-Elmer Corpora- 
tion, Norwalk, has been announced by 
Richard S. Perkin, president. The plan 
will cover all employees over 30 years 
of age with at least three years of 
service. 

Employees will contribute two per- 
cent of their base wages while the 
company's share will be over three 
times that amount. An employee with 
an average yearly wage of $4,000 will 
receive On retirement an annual in- 
come amounting to 72% of his aver- 
age wage, including social security 
payments. 

x * 


CHARLES E. ROBERT has been 
appointed export advertising manager 
of Northam Warren Corporation, cos- 
metic manufacturers, of Stamford, it 
has been announced. 

For three years Mr. Robert was as- 
sistant advertising manager and before 
that had been active in the interna- 
tional advertising field in America and 
in his native country, Holland. 


x kk 


ROBERT L. KLABIN, controller of 
General Instrument Corporation, major 
producers of television, radio and elec- 
tronic products, has been named man- 
ager of the company’s new and ex- 
panding Sickles Division plant in 
Danielson. 

Mr. Klabin has served General In- 
strument since 1935, progressing as 
budget director, assistant to the presi- 
dent and controller. In his new post 
he will report to B. F. Valliere, vice 
president in charge of operations of 
the F. W. Sickles Division. 


xk 


R. V. BENNETT has been appointed 
sales manager of the electrical division 
of Olin Industries, Inc., with plants 
in New Haven and Covington, Tennes- 
see. 

Mr. Bennett joined the sales depart- 
ment of the electrical division in 1936 
in New Haven and progressed through 
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A COLORFUL, permanent merchandising 
board for six Yale brass padlocks is now 
being distributed by the Yale Lock and 
Hardware Division of The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company. As part of the 
company’s “Show-It-To-Sell-It” program 
recently launched, the new merchandiser 
marks the first time that the Yale line of 
solid brass padlocks is being sold in this 
type of point-of-sale display. 


the organization as special representa- 
tive, Eastern division manager, and 
assistant sales manager prior to his 
appointment as sales manager. 


xk * 


THE APPOINTMENT of Verne 
Roberts as national sales director and 
Paul Redhead as national sales mana- 
ger of the Vocatron Division of Vo- 
caline Company of America, Inc., Old 
Saybrook, manufacturers of the first 
successful intercom to transmit voice 
and sound over standard lighting cir- 
cuits, was announced by Carroll T. 
Cooney, Jr., president of the company. 

Mr. Roberts will be in charge of a 
new national sales headquarters to be 
established for the company’s Vocatron 
Division in Chicago. As sales manager, 
Mr. Redhead will direct a sales force 
of 17 men. 


xk * 


EDWARD PAYSON BULLARD, 
JR., industrialist, banker and pioneer 
in the field of industrial education, 
died recently at his home in Fairfield. 
President of The Bullard Company, 
Bridgeport, for 39 years, Mr. Bullard 
retired as the company’s chief execu- 
tive and chairman of the board of 
directors in 1946. He was also chair- 
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Export Dept.: Suite 513 
25 Beaver St.,N. Y. 4, N.Y. 
Whitehall 4-4392 












NEW ENGLAND LAUNDRY 
CHOOSES BARNEY’S 
FOR SHOP EQUIPMENT 


One of the country’s largest and most 
streamlined laundries, the New England 
Laundry Company chooses Barney's 
“whenever we need to expedite and 
facilitate the work of our employees in 


both office and storage departments.” 


Our Representative Will Call 
Without Obligation 


man of the board of the First National 
Bank and Trust Co. of Bridgeport. 

He leaves a son, E. P. Bullard, III, 
chief of production engineering for 
Pratt and Whitney Aircraft in North 
Haven; an adopted son, David Bullard, 
a daughter, a sister and brother. 

Mr. Bullard was president of the 
National Machine Tool Builders As- 
sociation from 1911 to 1913. His elec- 
tion followed his work as chairman of 
the apprenticeship committee of the 
association. In that position he had 
drafted and caused to be adopted the 
first standard apprenticeship agree- 
ments in the country. 


poration in a consolidation of the two 
departments, and William E. Long 
was named assistant treasurer, it has 
been announced by L. C. Stowell, presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Lehn, a graduate of New York 
University and New York Law School, 
joined Underwood as chief accounting 
system engineer in 1929 and has served 
as assistant sales manager of the ac- 
counting machine division, director of 
the international division, assistant 


secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Long attended public schools 
in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, where he 
joined the company in 1927 as a 


arney’s 


EVERYTHING BUT THE SECRETARY! 
450 Front St. Phone 2-6221 Est. 1930 


LIFTS pirt FROM FLOORS... 
HOLDS 11 ofr... 


STELLAN C. WOLLMAR (left) vice president of LaPointe Electronics, discusses printed 
circuits with Jerome E. Respess (right) president of LaPointe, following the recent pur- 
chase of Circuitron, Inc. Mr. Wollmar holds a television set chasis and Mr. Respess has 


NEW LIQUID SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


Whether your water supply is HARD 
or SOFT, cleaning with CINDET means 
no curds, no dingy fi'm! CINDET is 
surface-active—it works on the prin- 
ciple of LIFTING floor dirt, grease 
and old water-emulsion wax from 
floors and HOLDING it in suspension 
in a fluffy mass of energetically- 
cleaning SUDS. 


Dilute a little CINDET in HARD or 
SOFT water . . . apply with clean 
mop .. . let foamy, clean-looking 
suds stand 5 or 10 minutes . 
scrub only if necessary, and rinse 
thoroughly. The result: AMAZINGLY 
BRIGHT, CLEAN FLOORING. 


Have your DOLGE SERVICE MAN 
demonstrate CINDET. 


THE SUDS DO THE WORK! 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


a complete radio set chasis. 


STOCKHOLDERS of LaPointe Elec- 
tronics, Inc., Rockville, have voted 
unanimously to approve purchase by 
the company of a 95% interest in 
Circuitron, Inc., a New Jersey con- 
cern manufacturing electronic devices 
known as printed circuits. 

Jerome E. Respess, president of La- 
Pointe, revealed that his company has 
been one of Circuitron’s principal 
customers. By acquiring the concern, 
LaPointe will not only be assured a 
constant supply of printed circuits, but 
also will be in a position to engage 
in a wide variety of fields other than 
television antennas. 


x *k * 
FRED D. LEHN has been appointed 


secretary-treasurer of Underwood Cor- 
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collection clerk. He has worked as 
supervisor of collections for various 
divisions, and prior to his present 
promotion was general cashier of the 
company. 

i 


B. FRANKLIN CONNER, president 
of Colt’s Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Alton K. Marsters as assistant 
to the president. 

A native of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Marsters was graduated 
from Phillips Exeter Academy in 1926, 
at Dartmouth College he gained an 
outstanding reputation as All-Ameri- 
can half-back and was graduated in 
1930 with an A.B. degree. He received 
an L.L.B. degree in 1934 from Boston 
University. 
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Set the predetermining wheels for any run you 
want. Then, when the counting wheels reach the 
pre-set number, an electrical contactor makes or 
breaks the circuit to light a light, ring a bell, or 
trigger a stop-motion. Yes, this V-R Predetermin- 
ing Counter is an efficient variable control for 
many types of stop-motion. Short runs and 
over-runs are prevented on a wide range of 


machinery, from coil winders to textile looms. 
Now, figure out how you can use this Cost- 
Countrolling Counter. Then write: 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
“The Name That Counts” 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 
Chicago 6, lll. « New York 19,N. Y. © Greenville, S. C, 
\ Montreal 2, Canada + Dundee, Scotland 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 





Does your business rest on a paper-thin base? 


F YouRE selling goods or services, your month-to- 
month accounts receivable are what keep you in 
business. 


But did you ever stop to think that this important 
asset—your accounts receivable—consists simply of 
entries on thin sheets of paper, one of the most per- 
ishable materials there is? 


And should those sheets be destroyed by fire, 
flood, explosion—or lost as a result of burglary or 
theft—you couldn’t mail out bills unless you could 
remember exactly what every customer owed. 


To make sure that your business will never lack 
this cash support, you need Travelers Accounts Re- 
ceivable insurance. 


Ask your Travelers agent or broker to tell you now 
this insurance protects you fully against the loss 


you’re bound to suffer if you’re ever unable to bill 
customers because your records are gone. 


Ask him also about insurance for your other val- 
uable documents, such as blueprints and legal papers. 
Your valuable papers are subjected to the same haz- 
ards as your building, your stock, and your fixtures. 
And the wise thing to do is let your Travelers man 
arrange protection for them now. 


MORAL: INSURE IN 


The Travelers 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. Serving the insuring 
public in the United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865, 











He was formerly associated with the 
Federal Trade Commission, and the 
American Optical Company. In that 
organization he rose to the position of 
vice president and director of sales. 


xk 


EMPLOYEES in all departments of 
the Bridgeport Works, General Elec- 
tric Co., have received a total of $8,276 
in suggestion awards in the first six 
months of 1953 for 448 worthwhile 
ideas. This amount represented an in- 
crease of $1,048.50 over last year's 
figure for a similar period when suc- 
cessful suggesters received $7,227.50. 


xe 


FREDERICK P. GRIMLEY, a mem- 
ber of the State Development Com- 
mission staff since 1944, has been 
named supervisor of state publications. 
In his new post Mr. Grimley will edit 
all state printed material in an effort 
to consolidate this work and reduce 
state printing costs. 


x kk 


THE ADOPTION of the productivity 
bonus plan developed by Professor 
Joseph N. Scanlon of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology by Horton 
Chuck and Gabb Special Products di- 
visions of The E. Horton & Son Com- 
pany, Windsor Locks, has been an- 
nounced by R. S. Cooper, president. 

The Scanlon Plan functions mainly 
on the basis of an employee-manage- 
ment team, using committees in the 
shop to listen to ideas for improvement 
and increased productivity. A produc- 
tion bonus is paid each month where 
there is an improvement over the base 
period which is established from pay- 
roll and production figures over the 
past months. 


x * * 


The ET Time Totalizer 


THE R. W. CRAMER COMPANY, 
Centerbrook, has announced a new 
addition to its line of synchronous 


motors and precision timing devices. 
The type ET Time Totalizer is used 
to measure and to indicate elapsed 
time intervals wherever very precise 
measurement of time is required. 

The principal feature of the new 
Time Totalizer is said to be a unique 
differential clutch mechanism that in- 
sures high accuracy and positive 
clutching throughout the life of the 
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Do You Overlap? 


It's the most popular golf grip... 
and one with several advantages. 
Pros point out that overlapping welds 
the hands together . . 
control of the club . . . helps synchro- 
nize “break” of wrists at impact. 


Overlapping may strengthen your golf game, but it 
weakens your company’s insurance coverage. When 
policies overlap, your company pays the penalty in 
unnecessary premiums or even uncollected losses. 
An insurance “pro” can analyze your policies .. . 
discover uninsured hazards... 
omissions in your coverage. 

For many years K. M. 
sultants and managing general agents, have been 
providing Connecticut industry with better coverage at 
less expense. Cost of their services is generally more 
than offset by savings they're able to effect . . . while 
providing better protection. 

Why not call on them? They'll be glad to discuss 
your problem and make recommendations. 
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75 PEARL STREET © HARTFORD ¢ CONN. 





device. Instead of the conventional 
friction or face plate clutch, the motor 
is here permanently connected to the 
sun gear of a differential gear system. 
One of the differential members is 
connected to the pointer system, while 
the other goes to a free gear. 

Two models are available. One has 
scale divisions of 0.01 second and a 
total range of 60 seconds, and the 


. permits good 


correct errors and 


Vreeland Co., insurance con- 


Tel. 5-1474 
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To assure complete 

quality control of our 
stampings, we maintain our 
own cold rolled steel mill. 
As far as we know, 

it is the only cold rolled steel 
mill in Central New England 
with ability to make quick 
deliveries. Our capacity 

is presently in excess of 
our own needs. We are, 
therefore, able to supply 
cold rolled low carbon 
steel to other New England 
manufacturers. We can 
produce steel ranging 

in thickness from .125” to 
.375", in widths up to 13”. 
Cold finished bars a 
specialty. Range from .187’’ 
to .375’’. Our proximity 
means lower freight rates, 
faster delivery and better 
service to New England 
steel product manufacturers. 
No order too small . . . 

no order too large! 


For prices and complete 
information on the 
facilities of our cold 
rolled steel mill, phone 
Worcester 5-4361 

(Mr. John E. King). 


A NEW 


ENGLAND 


TEEL 
ROLLING 
MILL 


Worcester 
Pressed Steel Co, 

Worcester, 

Mass. 


other has divisions of 0.01 minute and 
a total range of 60 minutes. 
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WALLACE W. WILKERSON, a 
sales executive who first started to 
work in the production office and the 
factory, has recently celebrated his 30th 
anniversary with the Seamless Rubber 
Company, New Haven. 

Mr. Wilkerson received a service 
award from J. Thomas Gibbons, vice 
president and general sales manager. 

His first jobs with Seamless were 
scheduling production of goods and 
then work in the factory as a molder, 
inspector, assistant to the foreman and 
shipping clerk. At present Mr. Wilker- 
son supervises sales for bathing wear, 
government and other defense require- 
ments, and for variety and chain 
stores. 


x*k 


THREE MAJOR government con- 
tracts involving both research and de- 
velopment, as well as manufacture in 
the precision instrument field have 
been awarded to the Norden Labora- 
tories Corporation of Milford, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Paul W. 
Adams, Norden’s president. 

All three of the contracts involve 
work of a classified nature, according 
to Mr. Adams. One has been awarded 
by the Navy and is for the manufac- 
ture of Norden designed bomb direc- 
tor systems. A second award was from 
the Air Force involving research and 
development work, and the third is 
with another government agency. 


xk 


ZIPPER PRODUCTION has tripled 
during the past six months, it was 
reported recently by De Witt Knotter, 
sales manager of the Gripper Zipper 
Division of the Scovill Manufacturing 
Co., Waterbury. He said that employ- 
ment in this department has been ex- 
panded by almost 60 per cent since the 
beginning of the year. 

The largest factor in the new market 
is, he said, the growing use of zippers 
in the manufacture of work clothes 
and dungarees since 1949 when the 
Scovill Company entered this field with 
a special type of zipper to meet the 
wear and laundering tests to which 
these garments are subjected. 


xk 


STEEL NUMBER and letter sets in 
popular sizes produced by The Parker 





Stamp Works, Inc., Hartford, are now 
packaged in durable plastic boxes for 
simplified selection and easy storage. 
Each container is fabricated from the 
highest quality, break-resistant plastic 
and features square holes to keep 
stamps in correct position, ready for 
instant use. 

Parker precision steel number and 
letter sets are created for countless in- 
dustrial marking applications. 


xk * 


ANOTHER NEW INDUSTRY to 
settle in Danbury is the Empire 
Switchboard Company of Brooklyn, 
New York, which has purchased the 
Triangle Street factory which was once 
the home of the Danbury Felt Mills, 
Inc. 

Products manufactured by the com- 
pany range from fuse boxes and circuit 
breaker equipment for residences to 
large power control devices for indus- 
try. The firm expects to start opera- 
tions with about 85 employees, with 
an eventual employment of 200 antici- 
pated. 


THE BUSINESS AND ASSETS of 
the Powdered Metal Products Corpora- 
tion of America, of Franklin Park, 
Illinois, have been purchased by The 
Yale and Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Stamford, according to an an- 
nouncement by Gilbert W. Chapman, 
president. 

The Illinois firm was founded in 
1943. It operates a one-story brick 
plant and laboratory, and employs 85 


persons. 
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WALTER RALEIGH, executive vice 
president of the New England Council, 
addressed the graduating class of The 
Ward School of Electronics recently, 
and complimented the 73 graduates on 
entering one of the most important 
and useful fields. It was noted that 
each of the students had received an 
average of six job opportunities be- 
fore graduation. This ratio, Mr. Ral- 
eigh said, is likely to increase, since 
New England has 466 plants in the 
electronics field and produces one- 
seventh of the nation’s electronic 
equipment. 


The Ward School, which is the 
Technical Institute Division of Hill- 
yer College, is supported entirely by 
tuition charges, and is one of four 
schools in the country giving training 
in industrial instrumentation, and one 
of the few schools offering a course in 
industrial electronics. 


x *k * 


A hermetically-sealed precision snap 
switch for aircraft and missile applica- 
tions involving changes in pressure and 
temperature, exposure to high rate ac- 
celeration, moisture and other corrosives 
is one of a new line at Haydon Switch 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


yout' Boxes... 


a COLOR 


Color coating, printing and die cutting 
are extras that build sales 


— at little or no added cost. 
Remember, a Wittstein designed 


container gives you: 


Thrifty design 

Easy packing 

Safe shipping and storage 
Government specifications 
Quality of material and 
manufacturing 

Prompt delivery 

Real merchandising display value 


Just lift your phone and call— 


LOcust 2-6104 
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ANSWERS TO YOUR 
MASS PRODUCTION 
PROBLEMS 


Within These Basic WF Equipment Lines, Individual Machines 
Are Custom-Engineered For Specific Applications 


If your metal-working machinery problem falls into any of these five 
groups, there are good reasons for looking to Waterbury Farrel for 
the answer. 

There’s Waterbury Farrel’s continuing engineering research with 
more than a century of machine building experience to draw upon. 
This results in soundly designed and thoroughly tested features which 
improve production. 

There’s Waterbury Farrel’s world-wide reputation for rugged, long- 
lasting construction. This gives you the assurance that WF machines 
are built to provide long years of uninterrupted production. 

Waterbury Farrel can custom-engineer special equipment or adapt 
a standard machine to fit your specific problem. 

For further information, write for free booklets on any of the 
machines mentioned on this page or contact your nearest WF office. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Relations — Law 


By FREDRICK H. WATERHOUSE 


UNIQUE and fundamental ques- 

tion of vital importance to 

manufacturers was recently de- 
cided by the U. S. District Court for 
the Eastern District of Michigan. The 
question is of equal importance to 
employees. 

The case involves the Ford Motor 
Company and the Automobile Workers 
Union, which has represented the em- 
ployees since June of 1941. On Sep- 
tember 4, 1950 the company and the 
union entered into a labor agreement 
which is to remain in effect until June 
1, 1955. The booklet representing the 
contract contains 199 pages including 
a comprehensive index. 


The Union claims that it was an im- 
plied condition of the agreement and 
an integral part thereof that the com- 
pany would, in good faith, maintain 
the same volume of production and 
the same operations and facilities as 
existed at the Rouge plant at the time 
the agreement was executed and that 
the company would not intentionally 
transfer or contract out any of the 
productive activities in the plant so 
as to substantially reduce the employ- 
ment and thereby jeopardize any of 
the rights which would accrue to the 
employees under the agreement, such 
as wage rates, paid holidays, paid vaca- 
tions, seniority, retirement, pensions 
and numerous other benefits. 


The union claims that since the ex- 
ecution of the agreement the company 
has inaugurated and is following the 
policy of permanently decentralizing 
and transferring substantial portions of 
its production operations to other 
plants of the company located outside 
the Greater Detroit area and outside 
the state of Michigan. It appears that 
for many years the Rouge plant has em- 
ployed approximately 80,000 hourly- 
rated workers who live with their 
families in the Greater Detroit area 
and that the economic life, wealth and 


Counsel 


development of this area has been, and 
is, dependent in substantial measure 
upon the continuation of the high 
level of production activities of the 
Rouge plant and that any substantial 
decrease in the operations thereof i 
immediately reflected throughout the 
area and has even received official no- 
tice by several of the governing bodies 
of the communities which comprise 
the Greater Detroit area. 

The union further claimed that the 
company has farmed out to independ- 
ent contractors substantial portions of 
the production work and has dis- 
mantled, transferred and disposed of 
substantial portions of the facilities 
utilized in that work which has al- 
ready resulted in the loss of employ- 
ment to thousands of workers in the 
Rouge plant and that this reduction 
in employment is increasing at an 
accelerated rate. It is claimed that the 
company had planned and made prep- 
arations for this transfer long prior to 
the negotiations which culminated i 
the current labor agreement and con- 
cealed this information from the union 
at the time of negotiations. 

The union asked the Court to con- 
strue the agreement to prevent the 
company from moving production op- 
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erations from its Rouge plant at Dear- 
born or that the Court reform the 
agreement to conform to what the 
union claims was the understanding of 
the parties by prohibiting the company 
from moving the production opera- 
tions or that the Court declare the 
labor agreement null and void and 
then issue an injunction for the dura- 
tion of the agreement prohibiting the 
company from moving production op- 
erations to other plants or to other 
manufacturers if the effect would be 
to reduce production and employment 
at the Rouge plant. It also asks that 
the Court order the company to move 
back its operations which had already 
been moved to other plants or to other 
manufacturers and that damages be 
awarded representing the loss of wages 
suffered by the employees for reason 
of the removal of such operations. 


The Court dismissed the action and 
refused to grant any of the relief re- 
quested. In making its decision the 
Court said “A reading of all the terms 
and conditions of this agreement 
leaves one with the unshakable impres- 
sion that its framers fully intended to 
state clearly therein every point of 
importance in the minds of the con- 
tracting parties, yet the plaintiffs wish 
us to believe that there was a major 
area of understanding on a_ specific 
point, easily includible in the written 
contract, but not so included. No claim 
of oversight or inadvertance is made. 
The claim is simply that there is a 
part of this agreement that is not con- 
tained in the writing evidencing said 
agreement. It would be difficult to 
imagine a more detailed outline of 
procedures under the various articles 
than is here presented, indicating the 
thoroughness of coverage intended by 
the instrument.” 


The Court quoted the Management 
Clause and said its very wording i 
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Protect your vital records, valuable engineer- 
ing drawings, etc. Conserve costly storage 


contrary to the contention of the union 
that there was a basic understanding 
that the company would not decen- 
tralize its operations as that clause 
specifically provided that the company 
retains the sole right, among other 
things, to decide the number and loca- 
tion of plants, the method of manu- 
facturing, the schedule of production, 
etc. The counsel for the union admitted 
that the issues raised “are perhaps 
unique in the history of American 
labor-employer relations” and raised 
the vital question of “. . . the rights 
of workers under a contract with an 
employer extending over a long period 
of time to have some security in the 
retention of the work processes on 
which they are employed for the dura- 
tion of the contract .. .” 

The right of an owner to move his 
property and business from one loca- 
tion to another involves many funda- 
mental economic and property rights. 
It is a difficult, serious and costly mat- 
ter to make such a move and obviously 


Our completely equipped mobile filming unit 
enables us to microfilm IN THE FILMOBILE 
OR ON YOUR PREMISES — without tieing 
up your facilities or disrupting office routine. 
Or, we will do the actual filming in our air 
conditioned New Haven laboratory. We also 
have complete facilities for reproducing back 
from microfilm images. 


would not be lightly undertaken. It 
can be seriously questioned whether 
it is in the best interests of the em- 
ployees themselves in the long run to 
attempt to interfere with this property 
right and freedom of action. Although 
the immediate loss of his job is of 
extreme importance to an employee, 
he might seriously ask himself whether 
his demands have not brought about 
the very situation about which he com- 
plains. It is obviously no easy question 
to balance off the just and proper de- 
mands which can reasonably be met 
from those which force an employer 
to seek relief by removal to a more 
reasonable climate. This question also 
arises in connection with legislation 
establishing unreasonable burdens on 
industry or unduly hampering its op- 
erations. It is a question which calls 
for sober consideration by all con- 
cerned and cooperative action rather 
than militant partisanship which re- 
fuses to thoroughly consider the prob- 
lems of the other party. 


We'll be glad to furnish a quotation on your 
requirements — at no obligation. 


We are also authorized sales and factory 


trained service representatives for Eastman 
Kodak microfilming equipment -and supplies. 
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Executive Increases Efficiency 


Says Secretary Set Up Own Job Instruction Book 
By ASSISTANT PROFESSOR RUTH BOSWORTH 


OULD your picture be printed be- 
( side a newspaper story describ- 
ing how a job instruction book 
has increased efficiency in your office? 
Or, let’s face it, are you confronted 
with wasted time and confusion when 
your secretary is not at work? And 
what of vacation periods and resigna- 
tions—with the attendant problems of 
breaking in a substitute or a new sec- 
retary? Do you follow a planned pro- 
cedure or is such orientation based on 
hope and a prayer? 

Surely your secretary’s absence should 
not be considered a contingency, but 
rather, should be anticipated by careful 
planning. And if you feel that your 
office procedure in your secretary's 
absence could be made more efficient, 
it may be that a secretarial job instruc- 
tion book will help solve your prob- 
lem. Such manuals are described by 
various titles, but whatever name you 
choose to give it, your secretary can 
prepare a guide to her daily routine 
and her responsibilities. If properly 
constructed it will have two beneficial 
results. First, her own routine will 
benefit from the study. Second, it will 
serve as a complete means of instruc- 
tion for anyone who replaces her— 
either on a temporary or permanent 
basis. 

After enlisting the cooperation of 
your secretary, the first step is to sug- 
gest to her that she make a rough pre- 
liminary survey of her activities. One 
way of doing this is to block off a 
sheet of paper into oblongs (about | 
inch by 2 inches) each of which rep- 
resents a quarter of an hour of a work- 
ing day. When she starts to make the 
study, this piece of paper will assume 
a prominent position on her desk, and 


she will record a word or so in each 
space as: desks (indicating her first 
job of dusting and straightening both 
your desk and her own); mail; and in 
succeeding spaces, phone; filing; dicta- 
tion; reports; transcriptions; and so on. 
She need write only one word to call 
up for her the complete picture. And 
she should continue to record her daily 
tasks for at least a week. 


On the basis of this actual count, 
she can then outline in careful detail 
the jobs in the order in which she does 
them on an average day. This may in- 
clude such notations as: Dust Mr. Exe- 
cutive’s desk, but do not touch papers, 
or: Sharpen 6 hard pencils, or: Never 
uses pencils—check ink supply. As 
she completes this section of the in- 
struction book, she will place it in a 
loose-leaf notebook which will always 
be available on her desk, and she will 
continue her thinking in terms of in- 
creased usefulness of the book to both 
you and your office. Obviously, the 
more careful the coverage, the more 
time-saving the book will be in the 
long run. 

Next, your secretary may list and 
describe the various duties that she 
must perform each week and each 
month, and year-end activities should 
be carefully detailed. Her preliminary 
survey has given her a start on this, 
but such problems are best handled by 
means of a tickler file, because such a 
setup will automatically indicate the 
jobs which should be given high prior- 
ity and this is particularly helpful to 
the occasional substitute. One simple 
and effective tickler file system con- 
sists of thirty-one 814 x 11 folders, 
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numbered to correspond to the days 
of the month. An extra one or two 
might be added where month-period- 
or year-end instructions are especially 
important and detailed. Each daily 
folder would contain instruction sheets 
for the necessary jobs for that day. In 
September, 1953, for example, instruc- 
tions for a week-end job would first 
appear in folder +4 and the last item 
on the sheet would give instructions 
for transfer of this job description to 
the end of the next week. So this sheet 
will travel consecutively to folders 11, 
18, 25, and on that day will be moved 
to the front to file 2 for the first Friday 
in October. The secretary's instruction 
book will feature prominently a refer- 
ence to the use of this file. 


Following the details of duties should 
come a section on forms used in the 
office, such as purchase or supply 
requisition sheets, with a sample of 
each form, a notation as to how they 
should be filled out, how many car- 
bons should be made, and to whom 
they should be sent. Samples of office 
stationery should also be included, with 
advice on when to use which quality 
and grade of paper. A sample of pre- 
ferred style for letter setup is a must, 
and standard form paragraphs, if used, 
have a place here. 


Some attention to filing procedure 
is desirable. If the front of one file 
drawer has complete instructions on 
the filing system, charge-out system, 
and so on, a notation to this effect is 
all that is needed. Probably a descrip- 
tion of procedures regarding supplies 
would be helpful. Then, too, inclusion 
of such items as lists of departments 
and their location, names of depart- 
ment heads, phone numbers, and the 
like may be useful. At least, some at- 
tention should be given to the place 
where this type of information may 
be found. It may also be helpful to 
include copies of company orientation 
materials. 

Your secretary's ingenuity will no 
doubt suggest other items which will 
be valuable in your particular situation. 
The more complete her manual is, the 
better job it will do for you. 


And now shall we look once more 
at that picture of you as you receive 
word that your secretary will not be 
in today. It is a clear and orderly scene 
this time, as you turn Over your secfe- 
tary’s instruction book to the stenogra- 
pher who helps out on such occasions. 
She checks through the list of duties 
to see which are expendable, or per- 
haps you point out one or two MUSTS 


to her, for which complete instructions 
are recorded. You can also see yourself 
working similarly with a summer re- 
placement, whose questions will be cut 
to a minimum because of the presence 
of this tailor-made reference book. 
Your secretary, too, will appreciate the 
ease with which she works to train her 
own successor—not to mention the 
burden it will lift from your shoulders 
should circumstances prevent her from 
undertaking that project for you. 





Sales Management Club 
Sponsors Reading Course 
for Management 


(Continued from page 13) 


torial from the current “Editor & Pub- 
lisher” which advocated newspapers 
lending their efforts “toward a better 
appreciation of words in print” 
through fostering reading clinics “as a 
matter of self preservation.” 


Part of Joslow’s instruction includes 
the use of lollypops to curb readers who 
read aloud . . . which is one of the main 
deterrents to faster reading. “The other 
leading faults,” cited Joslow, “are back- 
tracking and pencil-underlining key 
words or thoughts. These are cardinal 
sins of speed reading.” 

A by-product benefit of Speeded 
Reading is writing better letters be- 
cause they are more concise and to the 
point due to this telegraphic-style, 
main-idea teaching. 

The rate of reading has to be varied 
with the subject matter; technical mat- 
ter naturally taking a slower rate than 
recreational reading matter, but the 
same principles apply so that the ground 
is covered in much less time. 

A number of “outsiders” (other than 
Sales Executives) who took the course 
were so impressed, they asked to be 
notified of all future Sales Executives 


projects. One housewife said she 
“wouldn't have missed it for the 
world.” 


Some manufacturing executives ex- 
pressed the desire for another course to 
be conducted one night a week over 
six or eight weeks and devoting two 
hours a night to it. This would allow 
practice of exercises between instruc- 
tion. 
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Since no instruction is retained un- 
less practiced, Joslow proposed some 
simple procedures to promote sharper 
perception and faster reading: (1) 
practice reading car licenses and street 
signs as you drive: (2) learn phone 
numbers by glancing at central digits 
and letting the rest of the number fall 
into place; (3) type a 3 x 5 file card 
with imaginary line through center and 
letters of the alphabet at mid points 
between the center and the margins, 
then at every opportunity rehearse 
rhythmic fixations side to side as you 
read down the card. 





is Depression The Inevitable 
Price of Peace? 


(Continued from page 15) 


lic works—should be held off until 
every opportunity has been given busi- 
nessmen to solve the problem by their 
own efforts.” 


To delay remedial measures until a 
depression is well developed is, of 
course, just as logical as is locking the 
barn door after the horse is stolen. 
When a recession is just starting it can 
be easily stopped by using open-market 
operations to prevent any decline in the 
net total of new spending power and 
also any fall in the general price level. 
But, when a depression is fully devel- 
oped, the remedial measures, to be effec- 
tive, must be multiplied many times. 
Clearly, therefore, dilly-dallying is folly. 


Since taking a dollar from a taxpayer 
and giving it to the Government does 
not make the dollar buy any more labor, 
the New Deal assumption that building 
public works will relieve unemploy- 
ment and thus cure depression is obvi- 
ously untenable. 


Can it be that the attention of the 
G.O.P. planners has never been drawn 
to the fact that the New Deal nostrums 
were applied to the depression malady 
for a whole decade, and that their main 
effect was to prevent normal recovery? 
That such lack of understanding is pos- 
sible seems almost incredible. Let us 
hope that the views of the persons in- 
terviewed by Mr. Cruikshank do not 
represent those of the men to whom the 
present Administration has assigned the 
responsibility of preventing the devel- 
opment of another depression. 
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*users of Dictaphone cylinder equipment. Gentlemen: Have you considered the TIME-MASTER story? 
{Gentlemen: May we suggest that you look into the advantages of Dictaphone? 


largest U.S. Manufacturing Corporations 


use the DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER 
How about YOU? 


American business has granted Dictaphone an accept- 
ance given no other single brand of dictation equipment. 


Why? Because Dictaphone Corporation has earned its 
leadership for over half a century, by selling a superior 
product economically priced, and by offering unique service. 


Consider the new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER. Much 
more than a piece of office equipment, the TIME-MASTER is 
an extension of an executive’s mind. It helps him to think 
better. With it he dispatches routine, gets more creative 
work done. At the same time the exclusive Dictabelt makes 


Ask yourself: Can | afford not to investigate? 
Then send in this coupon TODAY! 
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stenographic transcription far easier, far more efficient. 


Dictaphone benefits can be measured very concretely in 
dollars-and-cents earnings. And these sums are not small. In 
the Dictaphone confidential files are hundreds of carefully 
documented case histories of installations in which com- 
panies report savings figures of $720 a week, $642 a week, 
$19,700 a year over their former secretarial setup. 


And none of the figures, quoted at random, are from our 
largest clients. . . . Be it medium-sized, small or a one-man 
operation, your company can effect proportionate savings. 
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Control Panel . . . where temperatures 
are set and controlled for one of the 
Electric Furnace Sections at The Com- 
mercial Metal Treating Company, 
Bridgeport. 






Completed basket of work electrically 
annealed in controlled atmosphere at 
The Commercial Metal Treating Com- 


pany. 


ELECTRIC CONTROLS Reduce Human Error at 
The Commercial Metal Treating Co., Bridgeport 





Modern electric furnaces of all kinds with their close temperature controls have 
become recognized by Connecticut industry as a superior productive tool. 

















They have contributed materially to new developments and better products in the 
tool and die, aircraft, ordnance, hardware and consumer goods industries. 





Michael Kober, President of The Commercial Metal Treating Company, Island 
Brook Avenue, Bridgeport, says that through the use of electric control equipment 
and up-to-date methods he has been able to increase quality and production at the 
same time. 





By utilizing automatically operated electric furnaces and modern materials-handling 
facilities, more efficient and better working conditions have been gained. The 
Connecticut Metal Treating Company has expanded its space requirements to 10 
times that of 15 years ago. 


THE CONNECTICUT LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 
THE CONNECTICUT POWER COMPANY 
THE HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 
THE UNITED ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
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SPOTLIGHT 


ON THE FUTURE* 


By R. C. SWANTON 
Director of Purchases, 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 





General Business Conditions 


The August pickup of industrial 
business has not been as brisk as many 
had anticipated. Order backlogs are 
lower—a condition reported by one- 
third of the Survey—the largest num- 
ber since June, 1952. Production 
schedules are trending lower in 22% 
of the reports, also the largest number 
since June, 1952. Some are of the 
opinion a Fall and Winter upswing 
may be slow in developing, which view 
is supported by the present short-range 
policy of forward buying—only 24% 
in the 90-day column—while there 
has been a slight movement into the 
hand-to-mouth to 30-day bracket. The 
September survey may show a more 
definite trend. Unworked material in- 
ventories are down again, with pres- 
sure to reduce further. Materials man- 
agement has become very inventory 
conscious this Summer. 

Prices show a tendency to level off 
or soften. Many recent nominal in- 
creases are looked upon as market 
feelers which must meet the sharp 
competition that has been developing 
for several months. The only notice- 
able effect of the Korean peace ma- 
neuver appears in employment, which 
has turned down a bit—nor general, 
but spotty, over the country. Over-all, 
the industrial picture is not bad for 
the end of August—a little slower than 
other postwar years. Purchasing execu- 
tives apparently plan to be ready for 
a jump or a slump and, until a more 
definite trend develops, to operate 
conservatively. 


Commodity Prices 


Industrial material prices show a 
marked trend to level off, with un- 
easy stability. The late August sea- 
sonal pickup in demand has brought 
out a number of higher quotations on 





* Composite opinion of the ore hasing agents who 
are members of the N.A Business Surve 


Committee, whose — is Robert 
Swanton. 


steel-based items. However, buyers 
feel that much of this is market test- 
ing. With comfortable stocks and open 
production facilities available, Pur- 
chasing Agents are doing more shop- 
ping around and ordering in smaller 
quantities. General opinion is that 
prices will tend to soften rather than 
to stabilize. 


Inventories 


Inventory position of purchased ma- 
terials is about static compared to 
previous months, though emphasis on 
lower stocks and higher turnover con- 
tinues. Reserve supplies are in better 
balance with production schedules. De- 
livery performance of both producers 
and distributors is better. Purchasing 
Agents believe it will continue to im- 
prove. 


Employment 


The only noticeable effect of the 
Korean armistice appears in lower pay 
rolls reported for August. Cancella- 
tions, cutbacks and stretch-outs of mili- 
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NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


tary orders, particularly airplane, are 
back of the reports of lower labor en- 
rollment and less overtime this month. 
The condition is not general, but is 
reported in spots over the country. 
The demand for skilled workers is 
easing off in some areas. Flow-back to 
school of Summer employees is sea- 
sonal. 


Buying Policy 


Future coverage is still predomi- 
nantly 60 days and under, leaning 
toward the low side of the bracket— 
a continuation of the very conservative 
policy of the past five months. 


Specific Commodity Changes 


About a standoff between the ups 
and downs this month—with no 
drastic change either way. 

On the up side: Aluminum, bolts, 


‘brushes, calcium chloride, steel cast- 


ings, cellophane, some chemicals, con- 
tainers, electrical equipment, forgings, 
fuel oil, foods mixed, gasoline, lead, 
machinery, nails, lube oils, linseed, 
sulphite-base paper, railroad equip- 
ment, steel-base fabricated parts, tools, 
valves. 

Reported down: Appliances, used 
cars, babbitt, brass and bronze ingots, 
carboloy tools, carnauba wax, coal, 
copper, cotton, ethyl ether, cattle 
grains, glycerin, homes, fir, low-grade 
pine, oxygen, plasticizers, rubber, 
rutile, fine textiles, tin, welded fittings, 
copper wire. 

Hard to get: Some aluminum, 
chrome, monel, fine papers, polyethy- 
lene, toluol. 

Easing up: Some aluminum, nickel, 
copper, zinc, more steel items. 
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ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 





A Procedure for Charging Burden to 
Plant-Fabricated Capital Items 


APITAL items fabricated by plant 
( personnel and added to plant 

investment have always pre- 
sented a costing problem. While it has 
become an almost universally accepted 
accounting principle that no element 
of profit should be included in the 
costs capitalized, the inclusion of a 
portion of overhead or burden cost in 
this amount has not yielded so readily 
to summary dismissal. There is a grow- 


ing feeling on the part of industrial 
accountants and public accountants 
alike that a portion of the overhead 
costs of a plant should be allocated to 
the cost of items which are plant-fabri- 
cated and which are to be added to the 
capital investment of the plant. 

The usual argument against such in- 
clusion is that the elements of burden 
are present whether capitalizable items 
are being fabricated or not and that, 
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UFACTURING COMPANY 


if no capitalizable items were made, 
the amount of burden would be the 
same and would all be applied to goods 
in process. While such an argument is 
valid as far as it goes, it does not seem 
to get at the heart of the matter. More 
specifically, it may be contended that 
the burden incurred during the course 
of fabricating should be spread as 
equitably as possible to all items and 
that this is still true even if some items 
are to be capitalized. However, if we 
assume for the moment the correctness 
of the theory that an equitable share 
of the burden should be capitalized 
along with the direct costs of a plant- 
fabricated capital item, the problem of 
determining the equitable share re- 
mains. 

In the case of labor expended on 
capital items, there are certain burden 
costs which are fixed percentages of 
the labor dollar. Among these are pen- 
sions, liability and compensation in- 
surance, unemployment compensation 
taxes, and the employer's portion of 
the Federal insurance contribution tax. 
Similarly, vacation and disability wage 
costs are closely linked to plant labor 
dollars and a percentage of each dollar 
expended can be attributed to these 
items and capitalized. The total of 
these pay roll items varies from com- 
pany to company but the average is 
approximately 15 per cent of the base 
pay. Certainly all the plant labor which 
is expended on a capital item should 
have this 15 per cent of burden added 
to it. Otherwise, the products pro- 
duced for sale would have to bear bur- 
den from which they derive no bene- 
fits. 





(Continued on page 46) 
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in of ' i= is you plan on making components for meters, radios, timing 
piscos HH mechanisms, signal systems, or for any other assemblies that 
an. must not fail in subzero surroundings, by all means make them 
Jollar : of Seymour Phosphor Bronze. 

these . Placed in stratosphere or polar regions, springs, clips, con- 
al of Pee Pee: I tacts, etc. made of this remarkable alloy of copper, tin, and 
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“tee e : impact strength, and the modulus of elasticity actually increases. 
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It’s still anybody's guess about the “‘com- That's where your warehouse supplier comes 
ing’ supply-demand balance in steel. in, as always, to help you maintain your own 
day-to-day supply-demand balance and keep 
But one thing is sure. No matter how plentiful your production going. 
steel supply may get in general, there will 


For sheet and strip — to get a job started or 
always be individual users short of particular 


finished faster or to keep it running from start 
items for particular jobs at particular times. to finish — try Reliance. 


You'll notice that Dependable Dan is right at home in his balancing position 


up above... Here’s his slant on the Reliance JOB-FITTING Idea: 


@ It's knowing our “stuff” ... our “feel for steel.” 
@ It’s knowing your job . . . what you expect the steel to do for you. 


@ It’s supplying in-stock sheet and strip best suited to your 


immediate need. 
*T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR HELPFUL ACTION, CALL OUR NEAREST PLANT OR OFFICE 


Vat mes at 


CORPORATION 


PRODUCERS OF 
Coke © Coal Chemicals + Pig Iron * Ingots 
Slabs © Sheet Bars + Billets + Wire Rods 
Hot Rolled and Cold Rolled Sheet and Strip 
Low end Medium Corbon Manufacturers’ Wire 
Wigh Carbon Specialty Wire + Welded Fabric 


GENERAL OFFICES 
DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 


RELIANCE fob-Filled Provucts 
COLD ROLLED STEEL STRIP and FLAT WIRE 


Coils... Cut Lengths... All Tempers 
SHEETS 


COLD ROLLED...HOT ROLLED...H. R. PICKLED... LONG TERNE... GALVANIZED 
Standard and Production Sizes or Cut to Actual Working Dimensions 


COPYRIGHT 1953 bd, 8. ce 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 


The index of general business ac- 
tivity in Connecticut is estimated at 
32% above normal in June. The cur- 
rent standing is two percentage points 
above the preceding month and six 
points higher than a year ago. In com- 
paring the various components of the 
general index with those of the previ- 
ous month and with the corresponding 
month of last year we find that employ- 
ment, freight shipments and construc- 
tion activity improved moderately in 
June while manhours and cotton mill 
activity remained unchanged from the 
previous month. In relation to a year 
ago, all items are better except con- 
struction activity which did not reach 
the high level recorded in June 1952. 
The United States index of industrial 
activity is estimated at 20% above 
normal in both May and June of this 
year. At the present time the Connecti- 
cut index is twelve percentage points 
above the national standing, approxi- 
mately the relationship which has ob- 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


first of this year and 424,000 at this 
time last year. 

Unemployment has remained at a 
relatively low level in Connecticut dur- 
ing the past two and a half years and 
in June of this year was at one of the 
lowest points since the end of World 
War Il. The following figures, taken 
from State Department of Labor Re- 
ports covering the number of claimants 
for unemployment insurance benefits, 
give indication of the small number 
of unemployed persons in this state 
at the present time. 


Claimants for Unemployment Benefits 
in Connecticut 
(Last Full Week of Month) 


Date Number 
June 1946 45,400 
June 1947 28,700 
June 1948 27,600 
June 1949 83,800 


tained since the end of 1950, except 
for the period of the country-wide 
steel strike which occurred during the 
middle of 1952. 

The June index of employment in 
Connecticut factories is estimated at 
28% above normal, an increase of one 
percentage point. The present stand- 
ing is six points higher than at the 
beginning of the year and seven points 
better than last June. About 456,000 
persons are employed in manufactur- 
ing concerns throughout the state com- 
pared with 447,000 in January and 
426,000 a year ago. Employees in non- 
manufacturing occupations now num- 
ber 426,000 against 411,000 at the 


ACTIVITY 


1946 1947 1948 1949 
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Date Number 
June 1950 28,000 
June 1951 17,900 
June 1952 17,400 
June 1953 8,800 


In 1946, following the close of the 
war, unemployment was temporarily 
heavy due to industrial reconversion to 
peacetime activity. During 1947 and 
1948 the number of claimants leveled 
off in the area of 28,000 as post-war 
production was underway. In 1949, 
during the midst of the business reces- 
sion, claims for benefits rose to over 
80,000 the highest since the late nine- 
teen-thirties. As the Korean War 
approached and business activity im- 
proved the number on the unemploy- 
ment rolls fell off sharply and in 1951 
and 1952 was in the neighborhood of 
18,000. Increased employment de- 
mands during the past year have fur- 


IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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ther reduced the number of claimants 
for unemployment insurance benefits 
to less than 9,000 in June. 

In June the index of manhours 
worked in Connecticut factories is es- 
timated at 35% above normal. Average 
hours worked per week in Connecticut 
factories were 42.5 compared with 
42.6 last month and 41.6 a year ago. 
Average weekly earnings for produc- 
tion workers declined to $74.80 in 
June from $74.98 in the preceding 
month and compared with $69.00 in 
the corresponding month of last year. 
Basic hourly earnings at $1.68, the 
same as in May, were somewhat higher 
than the $1.59 of a year ago. 

The index of construction work in 
progress in Connecticut is estimated 
at 100% above normal in June. Al- 
though noticeably below the all-time 
high of +130% recorded in June of 
last year the current standing repre- 
sents the fourth consecutive year in 
which the construction index has 
reached 100% above normal. Through- 
out the first half of this year total 
awards averaged 7,000,000 square feet 
per quarter, somewhat lower than 
last year but slightly above the two 
preceding years. The residential por- 





Home of the Best | 


tion of this total was 5,200,000 through 
the first six months of this year, not as 
high as last year, but well above the 
1951 residential figure of 4,400,000. 
Non-residential, averaging 1,800,000 
per quarter so far this year, is approxi- 
mately the same as in 1952 but not as 
high as the 2,500,000 of two years ago. 





Accounting Hints 


(Continued from page 42) 


Other elements of burden ( purchas- 
ing department expense, protection, 
welfare, etc., etc.,) should be distrib- 
uted proportionately in accordance 
with the over-all relationship between 
direct manufacturing and direct capi- 
tal expenditures. At first glance, the 
reduction of this distribution to a per- 
centage to be added to every dollar of 
capital expenditure would seem to be 
anybody's guess, but actually the cal- 
culation of the percentage is not too 
difficult. Total expenses for the period 
involved furnish the best basis for 
making the computation. An analysis 
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Banking for BUSINESS 


That’s why so many fine firms use 






Connecticut's Oldest and Largest Bank 


of the burden items will disclose cer- 
tain costs which should be eliminated 
as not applicable to capital expendi- 
tures. Among these, perhaps, are de- 
preciation, and experimental, laboratory 
and similar costs. Other items to elim- 
inate from total burden are the ex- 
penses already mentioned, which are 
proportionate to labor cost and will 
be distributed on the basis of labor 
dollars. 

After net burden is determined by 
deducting these costs, the next step is 
to divide it by the total direct labor 
and material cost to arrive at a per- 
centage representing burden per dollar 
of direct cost. This percentage is then 
applied against each dollar of direct 
labor and material spent for capital 
items. 

Handling the off-setting credit to 
the burden cost accounts for the por- 
tion of burden diverted to capital items, 
is relatively simple. The amounts aris- 
ing from the labor-related items (pen- 
sions, f.i.c.a., etc.) should be credited 
directly to their respective cost ac- 
counts. The remainder should be cred- 
ited to a burden credit account under 
the title of “burden capitalized” or 
some similar account. 
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The Power Engineer’s Job 


(Continued from page 10) 


of equipment already working in the 
plant. 

The thing most characteristic about 
the power engineers is that they know 
nearly as much about their industrial 
customers as the customers themselves. 
Working with other departments of the 
utility companies and with engineers, 
architects, equipment manufacturers 
and the personnel of the industrial 
plants, they acquire a wide knowledge 
of processes, operations, problems, 
plant conditions, etc. Often seemingly 
insignificant bits of information become 
quite valuable—where spare parts can 
be obtained in a hurry, or who can re- 
pair a certain machine. 

Such bits of information are not the 
sole property of one man either. The 
power engineers of the individual elec- 
tric companies work in close coopera- 
tion with each other. Joint meetings of 
the power sales personnel of all the 
state’s utilities are held frequently. And, 
in addition, power engineers have 
formed such organizations as the Inter- 
state Power Club and the Power Engi- 
neers Association where ideas and in- 
formation can be swapped and new 
methods and techniques discussed. 

Besides helping local industries, the 
power engineers throughout the State 
have been schooled in and actively prac- 
tice assistance to industry in its expan- 
sion within a community or the intro- 
duction of new industry to the com- 
munities in their areas. Local and state 
agencies concerned with industrial de- 
velopment have found this staff of 
trained men ready to assist them and to 
participate in local activities concerned 
with the growth, retention, or establish- 
ment of industry. 

Perhaps the prime example of this 
work is to be found in Danielson. This 
community, its economy tied directly 
to the textile industry, found itself in 
the midst of a depression when the 
largest employer in the area relocated 
most of his operations out of state. 
However, there was an organization 
ready to meet this emergency, The 
Danielson Industrial Foundation. Now 
five new industries exist where one had 
been before. These firms were persuaded 
to locate in Danielson through the 
efforts of the industrial foundation. 
Among the charter members of this or- 
ganization are two power engineers 
from the utility serving the area. 

As you can well realize the job of the 


power engineer is highly diversified. 
He is an educator, cost accountant, en- 
gineer and salesman all wrapped up in 
one package. However, he has just one 
job to do—promote industrial prosper- 
ity through the use of efficient tools and 
techniques. Since most of these tools 
and techniques involve the use of elec- 
tric power, the power engineer is in the 
employ of the utilities who supply the 
energy to run the shops and factories 
and mills. 





Book Reviews 


JOURNEY TO THE FAR PACIFIC 
by Thomas E. Dewey. Doubleday, 
New York, 1952. 

Governor Dewey has written a 
warm, friendly and informative report 
and shows his concern for the welfare 
of every individual. He believes that 
Indo-China is the key to all of South- 
east Asia and has personified some of 
the problems by sympathetically de- 
scribing those of Bao Dai, Chief of the 
State of Vietnam. Available at the 
main library. 


MEN, MEAT AND MIRACLES by 
Bertram B. Fowler. Julian Mes- 
sner, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

From the beginnings of the meat 
packing industry around the civil war 
period, this history includes sketches 
of the real leaders such as P. D. Ar- 
mour, Gus Swift, Edward Morris, and 

Tom Wilson during the various pe- 

riods of development. The growth of 

the Union stock yards, shipment of 
meats at the beginning of the refrig- 
eration era, and the use of cellophane 
wrappings mark the milestones. Tom 

Wilson's promotion of Edyllyn Farms, 

his interest in the 4-H club movement, 

and the role of the American Meat 

Institute each add an interesting bit of 

lore. 


THE SAGA OF THE ABRASIVES 
INDUSTRY by Muriel F. Collie. 
Grinding Wheel Institute and 
The Abrasive Grain Association, 
Greendale, Mass. c. 1951. 

From brief mention of such natural 
abrasives as emery and manufactured 
abrasives like silicon carbide products 
the authors build up their discussion 
of the development of grinding wheels. 
The history of many companies is in- 
cluded with details of their period of 
development such as 1823-1880; 1880- 
1950. 
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THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 


Service 


Water Purification 


Industrial Waste Disposal 


Research Facilities for 


Industry 
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AUTOMATIC DRILLING & TAPPING 
MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC THREAD ROLLERS 
“SUPER - SPACERS” 
DIE POLISHING MACHINES 


General Contract Machine Work 


THE HARTFORD SPECIAL MACHINERY CO 


ALLEN 
RUSSELL & 
ALLEN 


31 Lewis St. Hartford, Conn. 


Insurance 


Over 40 Years ot Service to 


Connecticut Manufacturers 








NaC ApvertisinG SERVICES 


DESCRIPTION THE PRINCIPAL ADVERTISING SERVICES 
RENDERED BY LEADING ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN THE STATE. 
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Advertising « Sales Promotion + Public Relations 95 ELM STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE: 7-3233 
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THIS SPACE IS AVAILABLE 
TO CONNECTICUT ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


ASK FOR RATE 
TEN ARCADE 


NEW BRITAIN THE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
CONNECTICUT 
Telephone 3-3676 OF CONNECTICUT 


928 FARMINGTON AVENUE, WEST HARTFORD 


THE BASIC SALES METHOD! 


Ted Sommers Inc. 
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IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings purchased by Connecticut manufacturers. Interested buyers may 
secure further information by writing this department. Connecticut manufacturers desiring to list their 
products in this department should write the Editor for listing rates. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker-Goodyear Co The 


Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Adding Machines ‘ 

Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 

Advertising Specialties ; 

il C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 

alco Co New Haven 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 


Air Compressors 
Spencer ‘Turbine Co The 


Air Conditioning y 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp ‘The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 


Middletown 


Hartford 


> Air Impellers 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 


Aircraft F 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 


Aircraft Accessories 

Chandler Evans Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co (jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
retors, fuel pumps, water pumps and Protek 
plugs) West Hartford 
Ilamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 

(propellers and other aircraft equipment) 
Windsor Locks 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc (aircraft pres- 
sure switches and jet engine afterburner 
control systems) Stratford 


‘Torrington 


Aircraft Instruments 
Gorn Electric Company Inc 


Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 


Stamford 


Aircraft Test Equipment 


United Manufacturing Company Hamden 
Air Ducts 
Wiremold Co The (Retractable) Hartford 
Air Heaters—Direct Fired 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Aluminum Castings 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 


Charles Parker Company The Meriden 


Aluminum Forgings 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Aluminum Ingots 


Lapides Metals Corp New Haven 


Aluminum Lasts 
United States Rubber Company Shoe Hard- 


ware Division Waterbury 
Aluminum Paint 

Baer Brothers Stamford 
Aluminum Paste 

Baer Brothers Stamford 


Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc and Peters Cartridge 
Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 


Anodizing—Aluminum 
All Brite Chemical Co (also coloring) Oakville 


Hamden 


Anodizing Equipment 

Coun Metalcraft Inc New Haven 
Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 

Broad Brook Company Brood Brook 


Artificial Leather . 
Permatex Fabrics Corp The Jewett City 
Asbestos 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 


Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Assemblies—Small 


Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Auto Cable Housing 

Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 

Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 

humidity, time) Waterbury 


Automobile Accessories 
Kilbourn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake, lining, rivet, brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 


Automotive Bodies 


Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 


Automotive Tools 


Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 
Badges and Metals 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Bags—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The 
Kensington 
Bakelite Moldings 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 
Balis 
“ss Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 


ng) Hartford 
Hartiord Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 


aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Banbury Mixers : 
Farrel- Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Barrels 

Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 

Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 

Barrels—Tumbling 


Conn Metalcraft Inc New Haven 


Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The 
Charles Parker Co The 


Batteries 
Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hearing aid 
and others) New Haven 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co Division of 
Olin Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hear- 
ing aid and others) New Haven 


Oakville 
Meriden 
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Beads and Buttons 
Waterbury Companies Inc (metal) Waterbury 


Bearings 
Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (hall and 
roller) Stamford 


Bellows 
Bridgeport ‘Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 
Bridgeport 
; Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
: Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellis 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Belt Fasteners 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 
aligning) Unionville 
Belting 
Hartford Belting Co Hartford 


Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Thames Belting Co The Norwich 


: Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Diy General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Cor 
Bristol 


Binders Board 


Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Cs ; Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Blacking Salts for Metals 


Enthone Inc New Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 


ivision (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
S Blankets—Automatic 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Bleaching, D. eing, Printing & Finishing 
United States Finis fing Company ‘The (textile 
fabrics) Norwich 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 
Colonial Blower Company 


: i Plainville 
Spencer Turbine Co The 


Hartford 


Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 


Plainville 
Ripley Co 


Middletown 


Blueprints and Photostats 


Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 


Boliers 


Bigelow Co The New Haven 


Bolts and Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
) K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 


Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 


(Advt.) 
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Bottle Openers 
Scoville Mfg Co (steel, anodized aluminum) 
Waterbury 


Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The 
National Folding Box Co Inc 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Gair Company Inc Robert 
New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 
New Haven 


Manchester 
New Haven 
Montville 
Montville 


Boxes 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Gair Company Inc Robert (corrugated and 
solid fibre chipping containers) Montville 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Warner Bros Co The (Acetate, Paper, Acetate 
and Paper Combinations, Counter Display, 
Setup) Bridgeport 


Portland 


Boxes and Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The | 
Bridgeport 


Boxes—Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond and Security, Cash and 
Utility, Personal Files and Drawer Safes) 
Durham 


Boxes—Paper—Folding ; 
Atlantic Carton Corp _ Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 


East Hampton 
Curtis & Sons Inc S Sandy Hook 
Dowd Carton Co M S Groton 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paped, folding) 
Versailles 
Gair Company Inc Robert Portland 
National Folding Box Co Inc (paper folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 
New Haven 
Montville 
Bridgeport 


Robertson Paper Box Co 
Warner Bros Co The 


Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Box Shop Inc The 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Heminway Corporation The 
Strouse Adler mgeery The 
Warner Bros Co The 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 

New Haven 
Bridgeport 


Brake Cables 


Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Brake Linings 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Brake Service Parts 

Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Brass & Bronze 

American Brass Co The (sheet, 


wire, rods, 
tubes) 


Waterbury 
sere Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) _ Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
Thomaston 
Company Waterbury 91 
he (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


sot 
Scovill Manufacturin; 
Tinsheet Metals Co 


Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Brass, Bronze, Aluminum Castings 
Charles Parker Company The eriden 
Victors Brass Foundry Inc Guilford 


Brass Goods 
American Associates Mfg Corp Deep River 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
_ Waterbury 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
we) Milford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 
Waterbury 91 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (to order) New Haven 


M A D E N 


Brass Mill Products 
American Brass Company The 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc New Haven 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


Brick-Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The New Britain 

Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 


New Haven 
Mullite Refractories Co The 


Shelton 


Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 
Hooks) New Haven 


Broaching 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Bronze Powders 


Baer Brothers Stamford 


Brooms—Brushes 


Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 


Buckles 

B Schwanda & Sons 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 

Hawie Mfg Co The 
Tohn M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
United States Rubber Company Shoe Hard- 
ware Division Waterbury 


Staffordville 
Kensington 
Bridgeport 
Naugatuck 


Buffing Compounds 

Roberts Rouge Co The Stratford 
Buffin 
Apothecaries 
lea Mig Co 


& Polishing Compositions 
all Co Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Buffing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Div The 


Bullard Clark 
Company 


Danielson 


Burners 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 
lighting) Waterbury 


Burners—Automtaic 
Peabody Engineering Corporation 


Burners—Coal and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 
Stamford 


Stamford 


Burners—Gas 
Engineering Corporation (Blast Fur- 
Stamford 


Peabody 
nace) 


Burners—Gas and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 
Stamford 


Burners—Refinery 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (For Gas and 
Oil) Stamford 


Burnishing 
Abbott Ball Co The (Burnishing Barrells and 
Burnishing Media) Hartford 


Burs 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
Putnam 
Patent Button Co The Waterbuy 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (Uniform and Fancy 
Dress) Waterbury 


Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 


inet Work 


Cab! 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 


Cable—BX Armored 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cable—Nonmetallic Sheathed 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
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Cable—Service Entrance 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cages 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 
Cams 
American Cam Company Inc 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Waterbury 


Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Capacitors 
Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & trim- 
mer) Willimantic 
Caps & Closures—Metal 
American Associates Mfg Corp 


Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 


Carpenter's Tools 

Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, 

— Bench Screws, Clamps 
/ises) 


Deep River 


Plumb 
and Saw 
New Haven 
Carpet Cushion 

Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc 


Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 


Casters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Bridgeport 


Shelton 


Thompsonville 


Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Castings 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Connecticut Foundry Co (grey iron) 
Rocky Hill 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Charles Parker Company The (grey iron, brass, 
bronze, aluninum) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Mechanite, 
Nodular Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stocks) 
New London 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (grey iron) New Haven 
Meyer Iron and Brass Foundry Inc (grey 
iron) Shelton 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
ork 688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
aoe 
t ridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing i 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (grey iron) Bristol 
Turner & Seymour Mfg Co. Torrington 
Union Mfg Co (grey iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Investment 
Arwood Precision Casting Corp 


Castings—Permanent Mould 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zinc and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 


, Cements—Refractory 
Mullite Refractory Co The 


Producto Machine Somspeny The 
0 


mpany 


Grotor 


Shelton 


Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Turner and Seymour Mfg Co The (weldless, 
sash, jack, safety, furnace, universal, lion 
and cable) Torrington 


Chain—Power Transmission and Conveying 
Whitney Chain Company Hartford 


: Chain—Welded and Weldless 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Chain—Bead 
Auto-Swage Products Inc 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The 


Chairs 
The Hitchcock Chair Company 


Shelton 
Bridgeport 


Riverton 
(Advt.) 
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Chemical Manufacturin 
Carwin Company The 


Chemicals 
American Cyanamid Company 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Carwin Company The 
Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated _ Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
New England Lime Company anaan 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas Groton 


Chemicals—Agriculture 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 


orth Haven 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
North Haven 
South Norwalk 


Chemicals—Aromatic 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 


Chemicals—Rubber 


Robert J King Company Inc The Norwalk 


Chromium Plating 
American Associates Mfg Corp 
Chromium Corp of America 
Chromium Process Company The 
City Plating Works Inc 
Chucks 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co The West Hartford 
Union Manufacturing Company New Britain 


Chucks—Drill 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co The West Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 

Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Chucks—Power Operated 

Cushman Chuck Co The 

Union Manufacturing Company 


Deep River 
Waterbury 
Shelton 
Bridgeport 


Hartford 
New Britain 


Cla 
Howard Company (Fire Bonsiet “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Cleaning Compounds 
Enthone Inc (Industrial) 


Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The 


Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The 


Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Clutch—Friction 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, me- 

tallic) Bridgeport 

, Coils—Electric 

Bittermann Electric Company 


; Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 

: 160 River St New Haven 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Middletown 


Canaan 


Coin Tokens 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 


_ Commercial Truck Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 
Comparators 
Pratt &- Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Electro-limit and Air-O-Limit) 
West Hartford 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 


Concrete Products 


Plastricrete Corp Hamden 


M A D E N 


Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Continuous Mill Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 
Contract Manufacturers 

American Associates Mfg Corp (metal stamp- 
ings & assemblies) Deep River 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to gpeenettons) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 
and assemblies) Waterbury 91 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Controllers 
Bristol Company The 


d Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 


Stratford 


Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric & Mfg Co The 


, S East Haven 
Production Equipment Co 


Meriden 


, Cuper 

American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (steel) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbury 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


7 Copper Sheets 
American Brass Conqang The 
° 


Waterbury 
New Haven Copper 


The Seymour 


Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The 


c r Water Tube 
American Brass Company The 
Bridgeport Brass Co 


: _Cords—Asbestos 
General Electric Company 


f Cords—Braided 
General Electric Company 


Seymour 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company 


Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Cord Sets 
Seeger-Williams Inc 


Bridgepert 
Cord Sets—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 


_ Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 

Co Inc Portland 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 


Cosmetic Containers 
Evelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 
Waterbury 
Cosmetics 

B Williams Co The 


: Glastonbury 
ortham Warren Corporation 


Stamford 


Cotton and Asbestos Wicking 
Bland Burner Co The Hartford 


Cotton Yarn 


Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 


Counting Devices 


Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
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Couplings—Self-Sealing 


Sperry Products Inc Danbury 


Cranes and Conveyors 


I-B Engineering Sales Co New Haven 


Crushers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Stone and 
re) Ansonia 


Cups—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The (“‘Puri- 
tan”) Kensington 


Comieeing, a Packaging 
e 


Gilman Brothers Co Gilman 


Cut Stone 

Dextone Co The New Haven 
Cutters 

Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 

New Haven 

O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 

33 Hull St Shelton 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Milling Cutters all types) West Hartford 


Decorative Plating and Polishing 
City Plating Works Inc Bridgeport 


Delayed Action Mechanism 
M H Rhodes Inc 


Hartford 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 


Centerbrook 


Demineralizers 


Crystal Research Laboratories Hartford 


Diamonds—Industrial 


Diamond Tool and Die Works Hartford 


Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bitawet 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Soundscriber Corporation The New Haven 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


Die Casting Dies 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Parker Stamp Works Co The Hartford 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 


New Haven 


Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Stewart Die Casting Div Stewart Warner 
Corp Bridgeport 
Die Castings—Zinc 
Charles Parker Company The 


Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastren Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 


Die Polishing Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Die Sets 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision) West_Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Union Mfg Co (precision, steel and _semi-steel) 
New Britain 


Meriden 


Hartford 


Dies 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (plastics and 
die castings) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Monocone and Ducone Dies) West Hartford 


Die Sinkers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Dies and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Dish Drying Machines 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 

Dish Washing Machines 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Displays—Metal ? 

Merriam Mfg Co (Contract Work to Individual 

Specifications) urham 

(Advt.) 
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Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 


Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 
Dritling Machines 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Rement-Pond Co 
(Deep Hole) West Hartford 


Drilling and Tapping Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Drop Forg'ngs 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Blakeslee Forging Company The 


Plantsville 
Plantsville 


Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The Seat 
Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Duplicating Machines—Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Rement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Elastic Webbing 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Electric Cables 

Rockhestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 

New Haven 


; Electric Clocks 
Sessions Clock Co The (alarm, kitchen, occa- 
sional and office) Forestville 


Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 
Electric Cord Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Electric Cords 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Eye Control 


United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
_ Electric Fixture Wire 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Rockhestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark “Dur- 


abilt’’) Winsted 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Rogers Corporation The Manchester 
Electric Knife Sharpeners 
Gorn Electric Company Inc The Stamford 


Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Fan-Craft Mfg Co (residential, church, post 


lanterns) Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Wasley Products Inc Plainville 


Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Martford 


Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Panel Boards 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
y Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
: Electric Shavers 
Schick Incorperated Stamford 


Electric Signs 


United Advertising Corp New Haven 


Electric Switches 
Arrow-Ilart & Hegeman Electric Co The 


dl Hartford 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Electric Timers 
Sessions Clock Co The Forestville 
Electric Timing Motors 
Sessions Clock Co The (small) Forestville 
Electric Wire 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Rockhestos Products Crop (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Wiring Devices 
Arrow-Ilart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 


Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Electrical Insulation 


Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 
Electrical Motors 

U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 

Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 

Covers 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electrical Recorders 

Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 


Electrical Wiring Systems 


Wiremold Co The Hartford 
Electronics 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 

Ripley Co Middletown 

Sturrup Larrabee & Warmers Inc Middletown 


Electroplating 
American Associates Mig Corp 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Waterbury Plating Company 


Deep River 
Hartford 
Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Electrotypes 
Barnum-Ilayward Electrotype Co Ine 
New Haven 


New Haven Electrotype Div  Electrographic 
Corp New Haven 
Elevators 
Eastern Machinery Co ‘The (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co 


Enamels 


Portland 


Baer Brothers Stamford 

End Milling Cutters 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 

Engines 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 


marine) Bridgeport 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company 
Hartford Division Hartford 
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Envelopes—Stock and Special 
American Paper Goods Company The 
Kensington 


Extractors—Tap 


Walton Company The West Hartford 


Eyelets 
American Brass Company ‘The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Eyelets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Eyelet Machine Products 
Ball & Socket Mfg Co The West Cheshire 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Fabricated Alloys 
Rolock Inc (Heat Treating, Finishing) 


Fairfield 
Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fans—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (snap and slide 
fasteners) Waterbury 91 


Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Drycor Felt Company (paper makers and in 
dustrial) Staffordville 
Felt—All Purpose 

American Felt Co (Mill & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Fenders—Boat 


Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 
Fibre Board 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

C H Norton Co The North Westchester 

Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 

Stevens Paper Mills Inc he Windsor 


Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The : 
Stafford Springs 


Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Marlin Firearms Co ‘The 
O F Mosberg & Sons Ine New Haven 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc ew Haven 


Ilartford 
New Haven 


Fire Hose , 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Took 


Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 


Fireproof Floor Joists 


Dextone Co The New Haven 


Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 
Fishing ‘Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 


East Hampton 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) 


Bristol 

Flashlights 
Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc New Haven 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms anon Division 
Olin Industries Inc ew Haven 


Flat Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 


Flexible Shaft Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Floor & Ceiling Plates : 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 


Fluorescent Lighting Equipment s 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Food Mixing Machines 
Colt's Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Forgings cs 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Ileppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 

Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 

Waterbury 91 


Foundries 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Iron and 
Steel) Ansonia 
Charles Parker Company The (iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Producto Machine ag ogy | The Bridgeport 
Sessions Foundry Co e (iron) Bristol 
Stonington Div of Emhart Manufacturing 


‘o Stonington 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 

New Britain 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 

num and bronze) Middletown 


Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized steel) Fairfield 


Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 
Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (warm air 
oil fired) South Norwalk 


Furnace Linings 
Mullite Refractories Co The (refractories, su- 


per refractories) Shelton 
Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Gage Blocks 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Alloy steel and Carbide, Hoke and USA) 
West Hartford 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 

Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 


Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Tsingris Manufacturing & Supply Co Inc 
(from all materials) Waterbury 


Gas Range Conversion Burner 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn., Inc Hartford 


Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 


Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 
Gauges 

Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ing automatic control) Waterbury 

Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 
Cable Co he (pressure and vacuum) 

Bridge 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles- pe Pond Co 
(Precision Measurement, all ty 
West Hartford 


Gears and Gear Cutting 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bieknell Company New Haven 
Glass Cutters 
Fletcher-Terry Co The Forestville 


Glass Making Machinery 
Iartford-Empire Company Div of Emhart 


Manufacturing Co Hartford 
Golf Equipment 

Ilorton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bees) 

ristol 


Greeting Cards 


A D Steinbach & Sons Inc New Haven 


aes 
Centerless Grinding ne The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll and 


Cylindrical) Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 


Grinding Heads — Internal 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Pneumatic, High Speed) West Hartford 


Grinding Machines 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll) 
Ansonia 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Surface, Die, Gear and Cutter Grinders) 
West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 

Grommets 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Guards for Machinery 
Wheeler Co The G E New Haven 


Hack and Band Saw Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers. 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
James J Ryan Tool Works The (screwdrivers, 
machinists’ punches, cold chisels, scratch 


awls and nail sets) Southington 
, . Hard Chrome 
City Plating Works Inc Bridgeport 


Hardness Testers 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Div American 


Chain & Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 
Hardware 

Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 

Harloc Products Corp New Haven 


P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (builders) New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Hardware—Marine & Bus 
Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 


Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


or New Britain 

H Sessions & Son Bristol 

vale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Hat Machinery 

Doran Bros Inc Danbury 


Health Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast, and abdomen) New Haven 


Heat Exchangers 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Heat Elements 
Safeway Heat Elements Inc (woven wire re- 
sistance type) Middletown 


Heat Treating 

A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 

1945 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 

The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 

296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat-Treating Equipment 
Bauer & Company Hartford 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 


Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Rolock Inc (Baskets, Muffles, etc.) Fairfield 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
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Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 


Heating and Cooling Coils 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Heavy Chemicals 4 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 
acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 


Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Hinges 

Homer D Bronson Company Beacon Falls 
Hobs and Hobbings 

ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Die and Thread Milling) West Hartford 


Hoists 

J-B Engineering Sales Co New Haven 

Hoists and Trolleys 

Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Home Laundry Equipment 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Hose—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co 
American Metal Hose Branch Waterbury 


Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


Hospital Signal Systems 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co 


Hydraulic Controls 


Middletown 


Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Inductors 
C G S Laboratories Inc Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Industrial and Masking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Industrial Tools—Powder Actuated 


Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 
Infra-Red Equipment 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
Darworth Incorporated (“Coracide” DDT 
Dispenser) Simsbury 


Insecticide Bomb 
Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 


Bridgeport 

Insulated Wire & Cable 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Kerite Company The Seymour 


Insulated Wire & Cable Machinery 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 


Instruments 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 
perature) New Haven 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Rement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measuring) West Hartford 


Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
(Advt.) 
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Inter-Communications Equipment 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Interval Timers 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Ironing Machines—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning E 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jig Borer 


Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Jig Grinder ’ 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jointing 


Raybestos Div of akon Manhattan Inc The 
(compressed sheets) Bridgeport 


Keller Machines 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Pratt 


Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Labels 
i& J Cash Inc (Woven) | 
augatuck Chemical Division 


South Norwalk 
United States 


Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Laboratory Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc 


Laboratory Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Laces : 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 
Laces and Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Baer Brothers Stamford 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Ladders 


A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 


Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 


Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 
athes—Contin-U-Matic 


Bullard oxeme The (vertical multi-spindle- 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 


Lathes—30H Man-Au-Trol 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 epindie) 
ridgeport 
Lathes—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical a indle- 
indexing type) idgeport 


Lathes—Toolroom and Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 


Bridgeport 
Laundry Roll Covers 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Lead Plating 
Christie Plating Co The Groton 


Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 


Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Leather Goods Trimmings . 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Leather, Mechanical 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 

ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 
Letterheads 

Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 

lithographers) ew Haven 


Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lighting Equipment 

Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 

Meriden 


United Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Lime 
New England Lime Company Canaan 
Lipstick Containers 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Lithographers 
O'Toole & Sons Inc T Stamford 


Lithographing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 


Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Locks—Builders 
Terryville 


Eagle Lock Co The 
P & F Corbin Division The American 
ware Cor 


ard- 
New Britain 


Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Locks—Cabinet 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 


Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Locks—Special Purpose 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Locks—Suitcase 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 


Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
‘orp New Britain 

Excelsior Hardware Co The 


Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 

Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Loom—Non-Metallic 

Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Luggage Fabric 

Falls Company The Norwich 


Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 


Machetes 
Collins Company The 


Machine Tools 
Bullard Cyspeny The 
Pratt & W 


Collinsville 


Bridgeport 
itney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Machine Work 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Fenn een Company The (geeeieien 


par artford 
Hoetford a Machinery Co The (contract 
work onl y Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) orrington 
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Machinery 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (special) 
Hartford 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 


Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
Thomaston 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 
Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
State Machinery Co Inc New Haven 


Machinery—Extruding 
Standard Machinery Co The 


Machinery—Metal- Working 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Mystic 


Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
(forming and tapping) Waterbury 


Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Straightening 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 


Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Ine (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (special, 
new development engineering design and con- 


struction) Bridgeport 

Patent Button Company The Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 

A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 


Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 

The New Britain Machine Co (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Potter & Johnson) West Hartford 


Machines—Automatic Screw 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 


Machines—Automatic Shaft Turnin 
Bullard Company The (30H lathe—horizontal 


3 spindle) Bridgeport 
Machines—Brushing 

Faller Brush Co The Hartford 
Machines—Conveyor 

Bullard Company The (Bullard-Dunn_ rotary 

conveyor indexing type) Bridgeport 


Machines—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi- -spindle— 
continuous turning) Bridgeport 


Machines—Draw Benches 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Machines—Drill Spacing 
Bullard Company The (Man-Au-Trol spacer— 
used in conjunction with radical drills) 
Bridgeport 


Machines—Drop Hammers 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Machines—Forming 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire and 
ribbon stock) Bridgeport 


Machines—Mult-Au-Matic 


Bullard Company The Bridgeport 


Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 


Machines—Pipe & Bolt Threading 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 


Machines—Rollin 


Fenn Manufacturing Company ie 


Machines—Slotting 
Globe Tapping Machine Company The (High 
Production Screw Head Slotting) _ Bridgcpest 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 


Hartford 


(screw head) Waterbury 
Machines—Special 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Meshines—-Omauing 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Machines—Thread Rolling 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machines—Turks Head 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Machines—Well Drillin 
Consolidated Industries 


Hartford 


est Cheshire 


Machines—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 
Pitney-Bowes Inc 


Manicure Instruments 
W E Bassett Company The Derby 


Manganese, Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company 


Marine Engines 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 


Stamford 


Bridgeport 


searchlights) Fairfield 

Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 
Marine Equipment 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Marine Reserve Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


New Haven 


Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


Mechanics Hand Tool 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 
repair tools) Bridgeport 


Metal Boxes and Displays 
Durham Manufacturing Company The Durham 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond, Security, Cash, Util- 
ity, Personal Files, Drawer Safes, Custombilt 
containers and displays) Durham 


Metal Cleaners 


Waterbury 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MaeDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Metal Finishes 


Enthone Inc New Haven 


Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 

United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
. Metal Finishing 

American Associates Mfg Corp Deep River 

National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 

Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Metal Formings 
Master Engineering Company 


Metalizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 


Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


; Metal Products—Stampings 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
vill Manufacturing Company (Made-to-Or- 
der) Waterbury 91 


West Cheshire 


Hamden 


Metal Specialties 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Metal Stampings . 
American Associates Mfg Corp Deep River 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 
wae rt Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Master Engineering Compeny West Cheshire 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 

tions) Middletown 


H Sessions & Son Bristol 
atent Button Co The Waterbury 
E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Stanley Works The New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


United States Rubber Company Shoe Hard- 


ware Division Waterbury 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Meters—Parking 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Microscope— Measuring 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Millboard 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(asbestos) Bridgeport 
Millwork 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Keller Tracer—Controlled Milling Machines) 
West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown - 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc 


Mops 


New Haven 


Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 
Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) amden 
Moulds 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastics) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (compression 
injection & transfer for plastics) Hartford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 


Napper Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 


mills) Stafford Springs 
Nettings 

Wilcox Lace Corp The Middletown 
Nickel Anodes 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Nickel Silver 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 

Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 

Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 

rolls) Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Nickel Silver Ingot 


Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
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Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 


ware Cor New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co Inc Stamford 


Non-ferrous Metal Castings 


Miller Company The Meriden 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 


Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 


Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (domestic) 
; Branford 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Peabody Engineering Corp (Mechanical and/or 


Steam Atomizer) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Oil Burner Wicks 
Raybestos Div'of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30M gals, under- 
writers above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Optical Cores & Ingots 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Outlets—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Ovens—Electric 

Bauer & Company Hartford 
Package Sealers 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 

Packaging 
Local Industries Inc (merchandising displays 
and packaging in wood) Lakeville 


Packaging Machinery 

Colt's Manufacturing Company (box making 

machinery. Trade mark “Rite Size’’) 
Hartford 
Standard-Knapp Division of Emhart Manu- 
facturing Co Portland 

Packing 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 
Pads—Office 
The Baker Goodyear Company New Haven 
Padlocks 


Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

orp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co Inc Stamford 


Paints 


Baer Brothers Stamford 


Paints and Enamels 


Staminate Corp The New Haven 


Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 


Bridgeport 

Paperboard ‘ 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 


New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 


New Haven 

Paper Boxes s 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
Gair Co Inc Robert (folding) Montville 


National Folding Box Co Inc tien 
ew H 
New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 


New Haven 
Mills Inc H J 


Bristol 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 


Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgeport 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 


Paper Clips 2 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
(Advt.) 
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_ Paper Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 

Paper Tubes and Cores 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Ansonia 


Mystic 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Passenger Car Sander 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 


Great American Industries Inc Meriden 

Pattern-Makers t 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Penlights : 

Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendrix Co The New Haven 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 


Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 


Meriden 

Seymour ee Co The _ Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 
Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The 
Phetographic Equipment 
Kalart Company Inc 
Piano Repairs ‘ 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 


Bridgeport 


Plainville 


Piano Supplies ; 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions 
plates) 


backs, 

ivoryton 
Pile Fabrics , 

Sidney Blumenthal & Co Inc (For furniture, 

automobiles, railroads, women's wear, toys) 


Shelton 
Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Pipe 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
aterbury 


Bridgeport Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Bridgeport 
Chas Brass & Copper Co (red brass and cop- 
per) Waterbury 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 


Pipe Fitters’ Hand Tools & Machines 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 
Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 

sunk) West Hartford 


Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Plastics 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc (expanded 
cellular) helton 


Plastic Bottles 
Plax Corporation, subsidiary of Emhart Manu- 
facturing Co West Hartford 
Plastic Buttons 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
: Plastic Gems 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Plastic Films and Sheet 
Plax Corporation, subsidiary of Emhart Manu- 
facturing Co West Hartford 
Plastic Rod and Tubing 
Plax Corporation. subsidiary of Emhart Manu- 
facturing Co West Hartford 
Plastic Materials 
American Cyanamid Co (Molding Compounds. 
Adhesives. Laminating Resins) Wallingford 


Plastics Machinery 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Plastic—Moulders 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Conn Plastics Waterbury 
General Electric Company Meriden 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The Wallingford 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 


Hartford 
Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Plates—Switch 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Platers 
American Metal Products Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Christie Plating Co Croton 
City Plating Works Bridgeport 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Chromium Process Company The (Chromium 
Plating only) Derby 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company Waterbury 


Conn Metalcraft Inc 
Lea Manufacturing Co The 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Platers Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Plating 
American Associates Mfg Corp Deep River 
Christie Plating Co The (including lead_ plat- 
Groton 
Hamden 


New Haven 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Thomaston 


ing) 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 
Plating Processes and Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 


United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Gonsany Waterbury 48 


Plumbing Specialties 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Police Equipment 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co 


Polishing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark Com- 


pany Danielson 
Poly Chokes 

Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 

device) Tariff ville 


Hartford 


Postage Meters 
Pitney Bowes Inc 


Potentiometers—Electronic 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 


Power Presses 


Stamford 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Powered Metal Products 
American Sintered Alloys Inc Bethel 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Prefabricated Buildings 


City Lumber of Bridgeport Inc The Bridgeport 
Premium Specialties 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 


Darworth Incorporated (“Cuprinol’’) Simsbury 
Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Presses ‘ 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Hydraulic) 


Ansonia 
Henry & Wright Div of Emhart Manufactur- 
ing Company Hartford 
Presses— Molding 
Standard Machinery Co The (compression and 
transfer molding, automatic and semi-auto- 
matic) Mystic 
Presses—Power 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 
Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) outh Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Printing 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A Division of Con- 


necticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hunter Press Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
Taylor & Greenough Co The Wethersfield 
T B Simonds Inc Hartford 


A D Steinbach & Sons 
The Walker-Rackliff Company 


New Haven 
New Haven 
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: _ Printing Machinery 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) Bridgeport 
Thomas W Hall Company Stamford 


Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The ye 
orwich 


‘ Production Control Equipment 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 


Production Welding 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Profilers 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 

Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 


(propellers and other aircraft equipment) 
Windsor Locks 


Publishers 
O'Toole & Sons Inc T Stamford 
Pumps 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Pump Valves 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 


Pyrometers ; 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 


Radiation—Baseboard Convectors 
Hoff Manufacturing Company Bethany 


Radiation-Finned Copper 

Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartforu 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 

New Haven 

Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and copper) 


artford 
Radiators—Engine oping 
G & O Manufacturing Co ew Haven 
Rayon Staple Fiber 
Hartford Rayon Corp The Rocky Hill 


Reamers 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(All types) West Hartford 


Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 


ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 
Reduction Gears 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
Refractories 


Howard Company New Haven 


Mullite Refractories Company The Shelton 
Refrigeration c 
Bowser Technical Refrigeration Div Bowser 


Inc (high altitude, low epee) ; 
erryville 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 


Sorensen & Company Inc Stamford 
Remote Control Wiring : 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Resistance Wire f 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (nickel chromium, cop- 
per nickel, iron chromium, aluminum) 


Southport 
Kanthal Corporation The (Kanthal A-1, A, D, 
DS) Stamford 
Respirators Se 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines . 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 
H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
Elmwood 
L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co ona 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 


(Advt.) 





T S 


Rivets 

Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) aterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 

Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 
per) Beacpest 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 


Rods 
American Brass Company The (copper, brass, 


bronze) aterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 


Bristol 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (brass and 

bronze) Waterbury 91 
Roller Skates 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 

Olin Industries Inc ee Haven 


Rolling Mills and Equipment 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 

Waterbury 

Rolls 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Chilled and 
Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 


Rope Wire 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Naugatuck 
(“‘Factice” 
Stamford 


Rubber Co 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) 


Rubber-Cellular 
Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc 


Shelton 


Rubberized Fabrics 


Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The New Haven 


Rubber Footwear 

Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 

Rubber Gloves 

Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Rubber—Handmade Specialties 

Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 
sive compounds) Naugatuck 


Rubber Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Rubber— Molded S 
Seamless Rubber Company e 


Ansonia 


jalties 
New Haven 


Rubber Products—Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Canfield Co The H O Bridgeport 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 


Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 


Saddlery 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Safety ae 
American Optical Company Safety Division 


Putnam 

; - Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
imsbury 


_ Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
: Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
f Saw Blades—Hack 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


_  Saws—Metal & Wood Cutting Band 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


M A D E N 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 


Scales—Industrial Dial 


Kron Company The Bridgeport 


Scissors 


Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 


Screens 
Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, Doors 
and Porches) Hartford 


Screw Caps 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for bottles) 
Derby 


Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Co 
Bridgeport 


Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
Screw Machine Products _ 
Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) ; 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products Inc Winsted 
Franklin Screw Machine Co The (up to 1% 
capacity) Hartford 
Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” capacity) 
New Haven 
IIumason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Iowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
National Automatic Products Company The _ 
Berlin 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products _Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The a 
New Britain 
Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” ca ey) 
e 


ainvi 
Olson & Sons R P Southington 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 
Waterbury Machine Tools Products Co 


(Brown & Sharpe and Davenport) Waterbury 


Screw Machine Tools 
American Cam Company Inc (Circular Form 
Tools) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Reamers, Taps, Dies, Blades and Knurls) 
West Hartford 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 


Screws : 

American Screw Company Willimantic 
Atlantic Screw Works (wood) __ Hartford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
Waterville 

Bristol Company The (socket set and socket cap 
screws) Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 
Ln me Lock Co The Terryville 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (socket set 
and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Superior Manufacturing Co The Winsted 


Screws—Sockets 
Allen Manufacturing Company The 
Bristol Co The 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
West Hartford 


Sealing Tape Machines 


Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing Machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 
Singer Manufacturing Company The (industrial) 
Bridgeport 


Shaving Soaps 


J) B Williams Co The Glastonbury 


Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) Bridgeport 


Y Shells 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company Inc 
Waterbury 
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Sheet Metal Products 

American Associates Mfg Corp Deep River 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
, Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 


. Sheet Metal Stampings 
American Brass Company The 
American Buckle Co The 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The 

H Sessions & Son 
atent Button Co The 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


Waterbury 
West Haven 
Naugatuck 
Bristol 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc 


Shelton 
; Showcase ippting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 


32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Signs 
Berger Sign Co (neon 


I electric-porcelain 
enamel-stainless steel) 


artford 


s Silk Screening on Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Displays and Specialties, to 
order) Durham 


_ Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 


¢ ; Slide Fasteners 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co 
Patent Button Co The 


Kensington 
New Britain 
Waterbury 


Slings 
American Steel & Wire Biv of U S Steel 
New Haven 


; Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) 
Co The 


New Haven 
Norwalk Tank 


South Norwalk 


. Soap 
J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 


soaps, shaving soaps) 


Solder—Soft 
Torrey S Crane Company 


Glastonbury 


Plantsville 


Special Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (mandrels 

& stock shells for rubber industry) Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


Ansonia 


Special Parts 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 


presictes stampings) New Haven 
J Sessions & Son Bristol 


Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 


Special Tools & Dies 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


Spinnings 
American Metal Products Company Inc 


i Seton 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Sponge Rubber 


Sponge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 


Spray Painting > and Supplies 
I.ea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 


Spring Coiling Machines 


Torrington Manufacturing Co The ‘Torrington 


Spring Units 


Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 
& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


Spring Washers : 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
(Advt.) 
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Springs—Coill & Fiat 


Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Newcomb Spring Corp The Bridge Divi- 


sion ridgeport 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 

Peck Spring Co The Plainville 


Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Wallace oo Co The Div Associated Spring 
aoe, Bristol 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 
Springs—Furniture 


Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 


& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 

Bristol Spring apenas Co Plainville 

Colonial nS Corporation The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 

sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
DR Templeman Co (coil and torsion) Plainville 
J W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 


Plainville 
Newcomb Spring Corp The Bettangees Divi- 
sion ridgeport 


New England Spring Mfg Co 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Sprin 
Corp Bristo 


Springs, Wire & Flat 


Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stamped Metal Products 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Stampings { 
American Associates Mfg Corp Deep River 
American Metal Products Company Inc 


Bridgeport 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc Watertown 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Waterbury 


Stampings—Small 
Acme Shear Co The Bridgeport 
American Metal Products Company Inc 


Bridgeport 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 


Master Engineering Compan 


West Cheshire 
Rogers Corporation (Fibre 


ellulose Paper) 
Manchester 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Sprin 
Corp Bristo 
Stationery Specialties 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Steel 
Stanley Works The (hot and cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 


Steel Castings 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 

alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 


Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co 


Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


7 Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
New Haven 
Wallingford 


Detroit Steel Corporation 
Wallingford Steel Company 


: Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Steel Rolling Rules 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milfora 


Steel Strapping 


Stanley Works The New Britain 
Stereotypes 
New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 
Corp New Haven 
— Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 


Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 


industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
; Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Company The Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


East Killingly 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Switches—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Swaging Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Company 
Plainville 


Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Synchronous Motors 
ompany Inc The 


Synthetic Resins 
American Cyanamid Co (Textile Resins, Paper 
Resins) T aterbury 


anks 
Bigelow Gomqeny The (steel) New Haven 
Norwalk Tank Co The South Norwalk 
Storts Welding Company (steel and allo 


R W Cramer Centerbrook 


eriden 


T 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Tape Recorders 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Tape Recorder Magazines 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc eriden 


Middletown 


Tap Extractors 
Walton Company The 


Taps 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


West Hartford 


Tarred Lines 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Telephone Answartas & Recording Machines 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Testers—insulation Wire & Cable 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 


Testers—Non-Destructive 


Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 


Aspinook Corp The (cotton) Jewett City 
Thermometers 

Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 

trol) Waterbury 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Thermostats 

Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (automa- 

tic) Bridgeport 

Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
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Thread 
American Thread Co The 
Belding Heminway Corticelli 
Gardner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Joh! Manufacturing Co Mystic 


Thread Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Machines 
iles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Thread Rolling Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine The (double and auto- 


Willimantic 
Putnam 


Thread Millin 


Pratt & Whitney Div 


Hartford 


matic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 

H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristo} 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 

Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Timing Devices 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbur 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbroo! 


Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 


A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 

Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 

M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Tinning 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals in 

rolls) Waterbury 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 


Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The 


Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The 


Toois, Dies & Fixtures 
Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 


Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 


Tools—Pipe Fitters’ Hand 
Capewell Mfg Co The 


Willimantic 


Bridgeport 
Hartlord 


Hartford 


Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott — Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Tramways 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
Transformers 
Berkshire Transformer Corp The New Milford 
Trucks—Commercial 


Metropolitan Body Company (International Har- 
vester truck chassis and “‘Metro” bodies) 
Bridgeport 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 


Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) Stamford 
Tube Bending 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc Watertown 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 


32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for — 
tubes) erby 
Tube Pittings 
Scovill Mfg Co (“‘Uniflare”’) Waterbury 

(Advt.) 
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Tubers 
Standard Machinery Co The (tubers for both 
rubber and plastic industries) Mystic 


Tubes—Collapsible Metal 
Sheffield —Tube Corp The New London 


Tubing 
American Brass Co The aon and copper) 
ane 


Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and cop copes 
geport 
G & O Manufacturing Co (finned) nee Haven 
Scoville Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 
Tubing—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co Metal Hose 


Branch Waterbury 


Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Tumbling Equipment & Supplies 
Tumbling Sales & Service Company Greenwich 


Tumbling Service 
Tumbling Sales & Service Company, Esbec 


Tumbling Division Meriden 
Typewriters 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriters—Portable 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and Bridgeport 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Upholstering Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 
railroad) Broad Brook 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers . 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corporation 
Spencer Turbine Co The 


Old Greenwich 
Hartford 


Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company Cundiivs, check valves) 
South Norwalk 


Valve Discs 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Valves—Automobile Tire 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Vanity Boxes F 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Varnishes 
Baer Brothers Stamford 
Staminite Corp The New Haven 


Velvets 
American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (Velveteen) 


West Haven 

Venetian Blinds 
Findell pels Company Manchester 
he S Barry New Haven 


Jennings aeene 


New England Shade & Blind Co Inc Durham 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 


Vertical Shapers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Vibrators—Pneumatic < 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 
Vises 

Charles Parker Co The 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The 
Action Vises) 

Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combina- 
tion Rench Pipe) Willimantic 

Washers 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 


Meriden 


terials) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non-fer- 
rous) Waterville 


Washers (Continued) 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc (the 
clutch washers) Bridgeport 
H Rosenbeck Inc Torrington 
aling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 


Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 
Washers—Felt 

Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 

Plant) Unionville 
Washing Machines—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Watches 

E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
United States Time Corporation The 

Waterbury 


Water Heaters 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The (instantaneous 


& storage) Hartford 
Water Heaters—Electric 
Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Water Heaters—Gas or Kerosene 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
Viscol Company The Stamford 


Waxes—Floor 
Fuller Brush Co 7, Hartford 
Saling Seceiteteetan ee (hammer & 
axe) Unionville 
Welding 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel & 
Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment Manu- 
facturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porupine Company The Bridgeport 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and _fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Beane The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc (the 


oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Window & Door Guards 

Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


Smith Co The John P 
Window Shades 


New Haven 


New England Shade & Blind Co Inc Durham 
Wiping Cloths 
Federal Textile Corporation New Haven 
Wire 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (hair spring) 
North Haven 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and _ silicon 


bronze) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 


Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zine wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 


nickel silver) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 
Wire and Cable 
General Electric Company (for residential, com- 
mercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 


Wire Arches & Trellises 


Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Wire Baskets 
aot Inc (Industrial—for acid, heat, degreas- 


ing) Fairfield 
Wiretex Mfg Co Inc (Industrial, for acid, heat, 
treating and degreasing) Bridgeport 
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Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metal, all meshes) 


: Southport 
Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 
Rolock Incorporated Fairfield 


Smith Co The John P New Haven 


Wire Drawing Dies 


Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Formings 


New Haven 


Autoyre Co The Oakville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Wire Forms 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring sarparetion The Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
New England a Stee Mfg Co Unionville 
Templeman C Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 


‘ Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Wire Reels 
A H Nilson Mach Co The 
Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 
Wire Rope and Strand 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 


New Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 


Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The 


Wires and Cable 
Rockbestos Products Corporation (all asbestos, 
mining, shipboard and appliance  applica- 
tions) New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Wooden Boxes 
Wallingferd Planing Mill Co Inc 
Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury 
Wood Scrapers 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


Woodw 
C H Dresser & Sons on “Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Woodworking 
Contemporary Classics Inc (fine cabinet work 


Yalesville 


Forestville 


and furniture) Stamford 
Local Industries Inc Lakeville 
Woven Awning-Stripes 
Falls Company The Norwich 
Woven Felts—Wool 5 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Yarns 
Hartford Spinning in (Woolen, knit- 


ting and weaving yarns) Unionville 
Aldon Spinning ills Corporation The (fine- 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 


Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt.) 











Norge Pre-Cut Houses—A 
New Connecticut Industry 





(Continued from page 9) 
Norge cottage will withstand a wind 
velocity of 100 miles per hour without 
damage. A vertical test has also indi- 
cated that the section will withstand a 
vertical pressure up to 22,000 pounds. 

A letter from the chief building in- 
spector of one of Connecticut's smaller 
cities indicates that a close inspection 
of the Norge cottage plans meets the 
rigid building code specifications for 
erection, A firm of reputable consult- 
ing engineers of New York, after a close 
examination of Norge cottages, both 
under construction and completed for 
one year, stated that in their opinion 
they met most code requirements and 
were better than the general type of 
average cost home construction in the 
New York metropolitan area. Further 
testimony as to the rugged construction 
of the Norge cottages was given in 
1950 to Mr. Haakon Tregaard, de- 
signer of the cottage, by The Building 
and Construction Corps of the Norwe- 
gian Armed Forces. In a letter they 
stated that “experience gained during 
the campaign in Norway in 1940 
proved that notched and joined plank 
houses fared well when not exposed to 
direct hits by bombing and suffered 
less damage in direct fire than ordinary 
frame and brick houses.” 

The company, which now employs 
12 at its Canaan plant, hopes to in- 
crease its employment to 50 within the 
next 12 months, and to eventually 
manufacture the bulk of Norge cot- 
tages. According to the company’s man- 
agement, the extremely low cost of 
Norge cottages is made possible be- 
cause of using the most modern labor- 
saving machinery and eliminating all 
hand sawing and fabricating of floor, 
sides and roof. 








State Ad Men Report On 
Lasser’s “Rainy Day” Tax 
Proposal 


(Continued from page 14) 


the bridge between production and 
marketing—when it is needed most.” 

Mr. Lasser turned to the assembled 
delegates at this meeting of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion and asked their help in selling a 
plan like this to Congress. The presid- 
ing officer at this meeting was Hugh 





H. Graham, of New Britain, head of 
the advertising agency bearing his 
name, and past president of the local 
advertising group. Mr. Graham re- 
ports: “This extremely important pro- 
posal would enable manufacturers to 
release tremendous promotional ener- 
gies. The activity would come at times 
when the economy needs bolstering— 
and should permit many companies to 
turn a lean year into a profitable year. 
Surely, this is a proposal that the Con- 
necticut representatives in Congress 
should be stimulated to support.” 

Other delegates from central Con- 
necticut were: George P. Lonergan of 
The Bristol Company, Waterbury; 
Truman L. Hunt of The Fafnir Bear- 
ing Co., New Britain; and V. L. Howe 
of the Pratt & Whitney Division of 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., West Hart- 
ford. Mr. Howe said, “This proposal 
concerns the scientific budgeting of 
advertising, which is a general subject 
of growing concern to management. 
The proposal needs considerable more 
study and investigation.” 

One result of Mr. Lasser’s proposal, 
according to Blaine G. Wiley, execu- 
tive secretary of N.I.A.A., is that his 
executive committee is discussing on 
August tenth, in Buffalo, measures for 
implementing a drive for the “rainy 
day” legislation. 

The national association has pre- 
pared copies of Mr. Lasser’s complete 
speech, which have been brought back 
by the local delegates. One of these 
copies has been turned over to the 
Manufacturers’ Association, so that 
members can secure more information 
about the technical problems raised by 
Mr. Lasser. 





Selling A Connecticut 
Program 


(Continued from page 12} 

Here again is a warning. Remember 
that what you have is only a “concep- 
tual scheme,” a thing which is pretty 
sure to be altered. You don’t argue for 
it. You discuss it objectively. Your 
sincere desire is to find the best pro- 
gram plan possible for your client in 
that community. You know that a 
solution to your client's community 
relations problem must be a real solu- 
tion and agreeable to the people in 
the community. If your logic has been 
sound and you have involved the peo- 
ple in making the plan the sale will 
have been made. 
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ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. © 155 EAST 44TH STREET + NEW YORK 


Thirty carloads of boxboard available every day 
to independent boxmakers. 


Call on Gair for boxboard that meets your requirements. 


od 


i GAIR BOXBOARD 


A COOLING REMINDER - 


THAT MEANS WARM WINTER 
COMFORT with BALCO BUNKER “C” 


Always available . . . when you want it . . . where you need it. 


When snow flies and temperatures drop, an uninterrupted flow of fuel is more than a con- 
venience—it's a necessity! 


€ Vast storage tanks in two great terminals guarantee a steady supply of Balco Bunker “C.” 
Ballard’s own modern delivery fleet speeds this clean, effective fuel to any point, in any 
weather. 


Investigate Balco Bunker “C” now! Discover the modern, low cost fuel that’s been proven 
in performance by affording unfailing heat to hundreds of industrial, institutional and 
commercial installations. 


Balco’s trained heating engineers will be glad to solve your present heating problems 
or discuss your long range needs. Phone Hartford 9-3341 or write Balco at Box 1078, 
Hartford, for prompt action—without obligation, of course. 


Ihe BALLARD OM ba. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








